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For Zion’s Herald, 
OUR INDIA MISSION, 

RY BISHOP BAKER. 

India has been the theatre of Christian Missions 
for the last seventy years, and exhibits more fully 
than perhaps any other pagan nation, the benign and 
saving influences of the gospel. Its pagan rites were 
bloody and revolting in the extreme, and Christian 
men looked to the civil power to introduce the same 
code of laws in the provinces which distinguished the 
home government. But commerce and political power 
are feeble evangelical agencies. It is true that many of 
the pagan rites of the country have been abolished by 
English law, but it was not done until the work of form- 
ing a higher moral sentiment had been accomplished 
by religious influences. It is a matter of devout 
thanksgiving that the English Government sustains 
an entirely different relation than formerly, to the 
paganism of India, and has showed a stronger sympa- 
Christian missionaries 
are not forbidden, as they were previously to the re- 
newal of the charter of the East India Company in 
1813, to embark from Great Britain for India, but 
were obliged to reach it by Danish or American 


thy for Christian evangelism. 


transports. The government coffers are no longer 
filled by the pilgrim tax and the fines and offerings 
connected with idolatrous pratices. The Hindoo.re- 
ligion is no longer supported by grants of land and 
The vari- 


ous pagan temples no longer pay their annual tax of 


other alienations of the public revenue. 


$150,000 to the government. The civil and military 
servants of the government are no longer required 
to attend Mohammedan and Heathen religious festi- 


vals, with a view of showing them respect. Europe- 
an troops are no longer required to fire salutes in 
honor of the Koran and idolatrous ceremonies. A 
brighter day has dawned. Infanticide has been 
mainly suppressed. Sutteeism, or the immolation of 
the widow on the funeral pile of her husband, has 
been abolished. The law which declares that a na- 
tive shall forfeit his paternal inheritance by becoming 
Government does 
not acknowledge caste in the army or in their educa- 
In the courts the practice of 


swearing by the water of the Ganges, has, to a con- 


a Christian has been abrogated. 
tional institutions. 


siderable extent, given way to affirmation by the 
Holy Bible. These changes have prepared the way 
for the rapid spread of the gospel. For many years 
past, all the leading denominations of Christians have 
sought to bear some part in rescuing from paganism 
the millions of India. 

The Missionary Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church took no measures to establish a mission in 
The Missionary Committee 
of that year made an appropriation sufficiently am- 
ple forthe commencement of operations. When the 
authorities of the church began to inquire who shall 


that country until 1853. 


go forth to represent our church in this pagan field, 
every eye seemed turned towards a young member 
of the New England Conference, whose missionary 
writings and eloquent appeals had deeply moved the 
heart of the church. Providence seemed to have 
trained him for missionary life. His early religious 
convictions were powerfully aroused by a sermon 
which he heard preached in Ireland, by our present 
Missionary Secretary, and his first appointment, as a 
preacher, was under the direction of Rev. James 
Lynch, a missionary who sailed for India with Dr. 
Coke, and who became the first Superintendent of 
Wesleyan missions in India, and who gave to the 
He received his 
appointment as missionary, as from the great Head of 
the church, though it cost him a painful struggle to 
leave behind him his two little motherless sons, and to 


cause thirty years of ministerial life. 


consent that other hands should educate and provide 
for them, and to other hearts should be transferred 
the affections which a father justly claims to himself. 

Dr. Butler arrived at Calcutta on the twenty-fifth 
of September, 1856. The resident missionaries of 
other evangelical denominations received him gladly 
as a brother beloved, and extended to him every fa- 
cility for the successful prosecution of his work. To 
these missionaries, convened in their monthly Confer- 
ence, and to other friends, he submitted the question 
of the location of his mission. After a full investi- 
gation of the subject, the Rohileund country and the 
kingdom of Oude were regarded by them with the 
greatest favor—the very section to which his atten- 
tion had been directed by the Missionary Board in 
in this country. The Rohilcund country conpre- 
hends the districts of Rohileund, Bijnour, Morada- 
bad, Budaon, Bareilly, and Shahjehanpore, and the 
little State of Rampoor in the centre. This territo- 
ry is about two hundred miles long, from East to 
West, and about one hundred miles from North to 
South. The river Ganges forms its Southern and 
Western boundaries—the Himalaya Mountains its 
Northern, and the kingdom of Oude, annexed to the 
British Provinces in 1850, its Eastern boundary. Ba- 
reilly is the largest town in the Rohileund country, 
and contains a population of about one hundred and 
twelve thousand, and Lucknow is the capital of 
Oude, and a few years ago contained five hundred 
thousand inhabitants. This extended basin of the 
Ganges is studded with numerous villages, large 
towns and cities, containing a population from ten to 
twelve millions of souls—being more densely inhabited 
than any other portion of India. 

The natives in the Northwestern Provinces are tall, 

athletic, and well proportioned, and are considered far 
superior, physically, to those in the Southern Prov- 
inces. The Mohammedan population in this section, 
is, perhaps, greater than in most other parts of India 
—comprising before the mutiny, about one fourth 
part of the whole population. The learned language 
of the Hindoos is the Sanscrit,—the sacred or per 
fected writing, in which their sacred books are writ- 
ten, and though it is no longer a spoken language, 
it is the basis of the dialects of the country. In 
modern India, it is said, that there are, at least, thirty 
different dialects, of which the Bengalee, Hindoosta- 
nee, Mahratta and Tamul are the principal. The 
language spoken in Rohileund and Oude—the lan- 
guage of our mission—is the Hindoostanee. There 
are two dialects in which this is spoken—the Hindoo 
and the Urdu or mixed dialect. The Hindoo is 
spoken by the lower classes of Hindoos, and the 
Urdu by the Mohammedans. The Urdu is first 
learned by the missionaries, as it is understood by the 
bazaar-people of both religions. The court lan- 
guage of the British India Government was, for a 
long time, modern Persian, but this is now very gen- 
erally displaced by the Hindoostanee. A diligent 
student may acquire the language sufficiently to con- 
verse in it and to make short addresses in about six 
months, but it requires from eighteen to twenty-four 
months to become so far perfected in it as to preach 
in the language. The climate of the country is de- 
lightful from the middle of October to the middle of 
April,—clear, cool and balmy. During the summer 
months but little labor can be performed in the mid- 
dle of the day, owing to intense heat. 

On the seventh of December, 1856, Dr. Butler 
reached Bareilly, and commenced his operations as a 
Christian missionary. Through the kindness of the 
American Presbyterian Missioti at Allahabad he was 
furnished with a native convert, named Joel, twenty 
years of age, who understood the language of the 
country, and who has proved himself an efficient la- 
borer and successful local preacher in the mission. 
Divine service was immediately commenced in the 
city; preaching by Joel in the morning in Hindoo- 
stanee, and in the afternoon by Dr. Butler to the 
English residents. A class meeting was regularly 
held, consisting of six persons—the missionary’s fam- 


ily and those associated with him in his work. Joel 
secured the attendance of some sixteen or eighteen 
of the natives. Soon there began to be painful evi- 
dences that the Sepoys, the native soldiers of the gov- 
ernment, meditated a mutiny, It was mainly a 
Mohammedan movement to overthrow the British 
power and crush out the rising influence of the Chris- 
tian religion. The government resolved to arm the 
Sepoys with Enfield rifles, and hence a new kind of 
greased cartridge was employed to adapt it to the 
rifle bore. A report immediately spread among the 
ignorant and superstitious native troops that the gov- 
ernment intended to make them give up their relig- 
ion by causing them, as the cartridges in loading had 
to be torn with the teeth, to bite the fat of pigs and 
of cows, the former of which would be defilement to 
the Mussulman, and the latter would be sacrilege in 
the eyes of the Hindoo. The order substituting the 
new for the old kind of cartridge, was immediately 
revoked, but the storm of passion could not be con- 
troled. It was atime which tried men’s souls. The 
European soldiers were comparatively few, and the 
Sepoys were veterans, trained in the arts of war, 
and maddened by the sanguinary principles of their 
religion. The missionary saw the cloud bursting over 
them, still his faith saw a bright future. “TI believe,” 
says he, “ that God is in this movement, and I expect 
that it will turn out rather for the furtherance of the 
gospel. God reigns. That isenough.” As the tem- 
pest seemed to prostrate everything before it, still he 
saw God in the storm. “ Believe me,” says he, “ this 
is one of the last terrible efforts of hell to retain its 
relaxing grasp on beautiful India, and the issue will 
be salvation for her millions! Don’t be discouraged 
for us. If sufferings abound, sé do the consolations. 
But if I am cut off, which is not improbable, remem- 
ber my mission and sustain it. For India is to be re- 
deemed.” Some two weeks before the insurgents 
reached Barielly, the commanding officer requested 
that all the women and children should be sent off 
quietly, but immediately to the hills, and that Dr. 
Butler as religious teacher should accompany them. 
Dr. Butler communicated these facts to his wife, 
and solicited her opinion in regard to the course 
which they should pursue. Is is not an easy matter 
for a mother, with her little ones clustering around 
her, to sit down and calmly deliberate when a mur- 
derous horde is rapidly pressing on for their destruc- 
tion. They were ready to pour out their own blood, 
if need be for the cause of God, but it required no 
mere ordinary amount of grace to see their little in- 
nocent children butchered before their face. They 
went to the source of light for guidance, and com- 
mended themselves with tears to the divine protection. 
On rising from prayer, Mrs. Butler remarked, that 
“ she could see not her way clear to leave their post ; 
it would be conceding too much to Satan and these 
wretched men.” Still their friends urged them to 
leave, as most of the ladies and children had already 
done so. The Sabbath came, and rumor spread that 
that was to be the last day to Bareilly. Still they 
maintained, though with diminished congregations, the 
usual religious services—preaching in Hindoostanee 
and English, and the holding of the class meeting. On 
Monday evening the news reached them ‘that the Se- 
poys had risen in Delhi and murdered the Europe- 
ans, and proclaimed the restoration of the Mogul 
dynasty. They saw that further delay was impracti- 
cable. Having provided palkys and carriers, they 
started that evening for Nynee Tal, a distance of 
about seventy-four miles. The first part of the jour- 
ney they accomplished with comparative ease. The 
second night they reached a deep jungle, about 
twenty miles wide, near the base of the Himalayas, 
reeking with malaria—the haunts of tigers and ele- 
phants. About midnight they reached that part of 
it where the bearers were to be changed. Of the 
twenty-nine persons whom he had hired and paid, 
only nine and a torch-bearer could be found. 
He had three palkys and only men enough for one, 
and there was no village within twelve miles of them, 
where other bearers could be obtained. What a fit 
time and place for a strike, and some of the men be- 
longing to other parties were well improving it by 
clammering for larger “ bucksheesh.” By great exer- 
tion other arrangements were soon made, but the 
men refused to proceed. The missionary turned 
aside into the dark jungle, and taking off his hat im- 
plored divine interference. He returned to the path 
with unshaken confidence in God, and without utter- 
ing a word, saw the men bend cheerfully to their 
burden, and they never stopped for a moment, until 
had made their run of fifteen miles. In due time 
they reached Nynee Tal, their mountain home, situ- 
ated between six and seven thousand feet above the 
plains of the Ganges. But this retreat did not long 
furnish them protettion. The new king of Rohileund 
dispatched a force of two or three thousand soldiers 
from Bareilly to capture the town, and hence the 
missionaries were sent some thirty miles from Nynee 
into the mountains for greater security. This journey 
was a perilous one. The path in some places only 
from three to six feet in width, ran along the verge of 
frightful precipices, where a single false step might 
have been fatal. But amid these perils God graciously 
protected them, and the missionary, full of confidence 
in the final triumph of his cause, wrote, “I have noth- 


4 ing to qualify or withdraw that I have stated; that 


power which through the agency of rolling thunders 


noxious vapors and diffuses an atmospheric purity 
under which all nature rejoices, and blossoms as the 
rose; that very power is controling the political 
tempest now sweeping over the land, with the design 
of purifying this tainted atmosphere and diffusing 
God’s saving health among the millions of India.” 

The thirty-first day of May, 1857, was a memora- 
ble day in the history of the India mission. It was 
the holy Sabbath. On that day was the first out- 
break of the mutiny in Bareilly. The Sepoys went 
to the mission house, the only public representation 
of Christianity in the city, to destroy all that made 
mention of the sacred namé. They expressed the 
greatest regret that the missionary had made his es- 
cape. Joel, the local preacher, who had been left in 
charge of the mission premises, successfully eluded 
their search. But about twenty of our friends perish- 
ed in that bloody strife. The preaching-place which 
had been fitted up, the parsonage and the missionary’s 
valuable library, were burnt. But while these scenes 
of devastation were going on in the valley of the 
Ganges, blotting out every trace of missionary labor, 
the missionary was executing his mission in another 
field, and preaching the first Methodist sermon which 
was ever delivered on the Himalaya Mountains. 
And at the same time also, the writer, assisted by 
Doctors Durbin, J. T. Peck, D. Patten, and E. O. 
Haven, was ordaining another missionary, Rev. Ralph 
Pierce, to be associated with Dr. Butler for the re- 
demption of India. 

After the war-cloud had passed over, the superin- 
tendent and the newly arrived missionaries went forth 
to survey the mission field. The disasters of the past 
did not weaken their interest in their field of labor, 
but they served rather by the bond of suffering to 
endear them to it. Dr. Butler and Bro. Pierce revis- 
ited Bareilly for the first time after the mutiny, Au- 
gust 28, 1858, and among the ruins of the parsonage, 
exhumed some of the charred remains of his library. 
The mission was strengthened by securing the ser- 
vices of some Englishmen who had formerly been 
Wesleyans, and who had resided for some time in the 
country, or had been officers in the English army. 
The mission also began to secure sympathy and aid 
from a quarter from which they had but little reason 














to expect help. The government and British churches 


and the fierce lightnings of heaven destroys the, 


had for a long time been engaged in a great contest 
touching the diffusion of the Bible and Christian ed- 
ucation, and facts were now spread before the gov- 
ernment which set forth clearly the influence of 
Christian missions upon the natives of the country. 
Men of the world had seen in the influence of Christian 
missions an impediment to commercial gains. And 
when the mutiny first broke out, it was ascribed all 
over India to Christian Jmissionaries. But the war 
soon declared who were the friends and who the ene- 
mies of a Christian government. The insurgents 
were not the disciples of the missionaries, but of the 
idol priests, and if the whole population had been 
evangelized there would not have been any mutiny. 
When the native Christians stood up with unflinching 
fidelity and became martyrs for God and truth, they 
occupied a new position in the estimation of the gov- 
ernment and the world. At Benares, when it was 
evident that the outbreak would reach that city, the 
missionaries advised the native Christians to flee at 
once and provide for their safety, but they persistent- 
ly refused to leave their pastors. They were inhu- 
manly butchered, they were cut down by the sword, 
and many died of starvation in their wanderings. But 
when the missionaries began to compare notes after 
the mutiny, they could learn of only two among all 
the native Christians who had consented to become 
Mohammedans through fear. All the rest proved 
faithful. The blood of the martyrs is not only the 
seed of the church, but it reveals the men who are 
most reliable supporters of the civil power. Foreign 
residents, not of our communion, came forward and 
generously offered to contribute liberally for the sup- 
port of our missions, provided our church would 
prosecufe the work with an energy and missionary 
force such as the wants of the country demanded. 
This pledge they have most honorably fulfilled. 
Their contributions to furnish comfortable homes for 
the missionaries and to furnish them with facilities 
for the successful prosecution of their work have 
amounted to between twenty and thirty thousand 
dollars. 
Nynee Tal, the sanatarium of the army and of 
the mission, has gained a pré-eminence, in some re- 
spects over the other stations. Though situated in 
about the latitude of Florida, yet as its elevation is 
6,409 feet above the plains of the Ganges, its climate is 
pleasant and salubrious. In the hottest weather the 
thermometer rarely rises above 76 deg., nor does it 
vary in twenty-four hours more than five degrees. 
In winter the snow falls occasionally, but remains 
only a few days. Methodism does not boast of mag- 
nificent temples in which it commenced its career 
of usefulness) A foundry in London, .a rigging 
loft in New York, and a sheep-house in India, were 
the honored spots where the truth of God began 
effectually to be proclaimed. In this humble dwel- 
ling, invalid soldiers, foreign residents, and Hin- 
doos and Mobammedans have listened to the preach- 
ing of the gospel. The missionary stations, located 
at important centres of trade or influence, are 
situated from thirty to sixty miles apart, and are 
surrounded by a population from eight hundred thou- 
sand to two millions of souls. Each missionary has 
under his care one or more native preachers or help- 
ers to aid him in his work. Different modes of evan- 
gelism are pursned. In some places a large room, 
called a Zyatt, is fitted up near the bazaar where, at 
given hours, the missionary is found to converse with, 
any who desire to understand the Christian system 
or to be saved by the power of the gospel. Some- 
times the missionary is heard near the bazaar preach- 
ing Jesus, or in the stillness of evening he is seen 
standing upon the solid masonary around the public 
wells, preaching as did the Master, to those who 
there congregate. At certain seasons of the year 
the missionary is accustomed to take his family and a 
few native helpers, and make itinerant tours. He 
pitches his tent on the outskirt of some city or village 
and spends a few days or weeks, as the case may be, in 
preaching and distributing religious tracts, and then 
striking his tent, he moves on to another city. By 
this means he exhibits the order of a religious house- 
hold, and gains access more readily to the hearts of 
the people. Pagan converts are usually very fond 
of taking some part in public religious services. The 
converted Kaffirs, it is said, nearly all think that they 
are called to preach the gospel. And these native 
preachers are the hope of the church. Possessing an 
accurate knowledge of the language, and knowing 
the sympathies and prejudices of the people, they 
can more successfully reach the hearts of the people 
and lead them to Christ. . 
The educational interests of the mission are full of 
promise. As the natural result of the mutiny, num- 
berless orphan children were found in the great cities 
without homes or suitable protection. A stirring ap- 
peal was issued by the missionaries, soliciting special 
contributions from the churches for their support. 
This appeal was endorsed by the Missionary Board, 
and many readily responded and engaged to con- 
tribute twenty-five dollars, annually, for a series of 
years for this enterprise. An Orphan Asylum was 
established at Bareilly where most of the orphans 
are instructed. At first, the Hindoo and Mohammed- 
an priests, fearing the influence of Christian teach- 
ing, exerted so strong an influence against this meas- 
ure that it was difficult to obtain children for the 
Asylum. But when famine pressed sorely upon the 
people, so many children were left destitute that 
nearly all opposition to this work of mercy ceased. 
The mission has now in charge two hundred and 
thirty orphans, of whom one hundred and forty-six 
are femalts. 

The following statistics will show the present con- 
dition of the mission : 

American Missionaries, male and female, 32 


Native Preachers, 11 
Native Exhorters, 11 
Native Communicants, 178 
English Communicants, 69 
Day Scholars, 1,224 
Chapels, 10 
Parsonages, 14 
Value of Church Property, $34,188 





For Zion’s Herald, 
DR. JEWETT VS. INTEMPERANCE. 


Mr. Eprror :—It was with great pleasure that I 
read the article of this apostle of temperance in your 
last issue, and I hope that he will keep on speaking in 
trumpet tones, till the ears of Christians, if no others, 
tingle with the solemn truths so faithfully and truth- 
fully uttered. Some five or six years ago when he 
labored for a short time in this State, if he had been 
sustained by sympathy, co-operation, and material aid, 
there would be a different state of things at the pres- 
ent time in this community. . Why compel a devoted 
and successful laborer in this glorious cause to raise 
his own salary, any more than the pastor of a church, 
a missionary, or the teachers in our schools? O how 
narrow and parsimonious has been the policy in this 
respect towards those that have sacrificed much of 
time, money and labor in this just and holy cause, 
the cause of humanity and of Christianity. 
| About the same time alluded to above, when Dr. 
Jewett and others were trying to infuse new life and 
energy into this suffering cause in this State, there 
was a movement commenced among the children, 
called by that beautiful and suggestive name, “ Bands 
of Hope.” Thousands will remember with pleasure 
and gratitude Peter Sinclair, of Scotland, who so 
faithfully and interestingly addressed the children in 
various places, and urged the friends of temperance 





against the use of intoxicating liquors, tobacco and 
profanity. But-he did not receive the support that 
was necessary to enable him to coatinue his labors in 
this State, and he was called to other fields of labor. 
But the enterprise was continued for awhile by one 
or two others, and some seventy-five or one hundred 
of these juvenile societies were formed in this city 
and elsewhere in the State; and doubtless some who 
read these. lines will remember with pleasure the 
grand exhibition given by several of these Bands of 
Hope in Tremont Temple upon the annual Fast Day 
of 1859, when more than two thousand children sang 
beautiful temperance songs, and recitations were given 
by children from five years and upwards upon tem- 
perance, tobacco and profanity. 

But the only support these laborers among children 
received was what the people chose to contribute 
where the societies were formed ; and not being able 
to live upon air, (although a capital thing in a moder- 
ate way,) they had to abandon this field of labor, the 
most hopeful there can possibly be in this or any moral 
cause. A few hundred dollars annually would have 
secured the whole time and energy of one of these 
successful laborers; and had the work been continued 
faithfully from that time until the present, what a 
vast number would now be enrolled in these associa- 
tions, and how many that were then free from each 
of the bad habits that this organization was formed 
to prevent, would still be true to their pledge, instead 
of being addicted to one or all of them at the present 
time. 

It is not an uncommon thing now to see a youth of 
fourteen to sixteen drinking cider and ale, if nothing 
stronger ; and it is very common to see such smoking 
a cigar or meershaum; while Christians are daily 
and hourly shocked to hear great oaths and vile lan- 
guage from many of this age. Shall these things be 
allowed to go on increasing from year to year, or 
shall there be an awakening among the dry bones of 
the once living temperance community, and a prompt 
and determined effort be made to retrieve the ground 
already lost, and by organizing the forces once more, 
commence a work that shall not be given up till the 
community is freed from the bondage of this terrible 
tyrant—Intemperance ? TEETOTALLER. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


Slow behind the distant hilltops, 
Fades the dim December light, 
And the darkness like a mantle, 
Wraps the busy world in night. 
In the heavens the stars are gleaming, 
Watching o’er the world below, 
Brightly gleaming, 
Softly beaming, 
- O’er this world of sin and woe. 


All the world is sweetly sleeping, 
On this quiet new year’s night, 
Save the few who watch are keeping, 
O’er the old year’s waning light. 
Low before the God they worship, 
Bow they humbly without fear, 
Hope perceiving, 
Strength receiving, P 
For the duties of the year. 


*Tis a time for deep reflection, 
Time for thought on actions past, 
Pledges made and vows forgotten, 
Misspent hours forever lost ! 
O! how oft to sin we’ve yielded, 
And have grieved the God we love; 
Now relentiug, 
And repenting, 
To do right again we strove. 


Hark! now peals the hour of midnight 
Out upon the trembling breeze, 
Old year dies, and this his death-knell, 
Moaning through the leafless trees, 
Meets the echo and the ringing 
Of the new year’s matin bells! 
Hear their rhyming, 
And their chiming, 
Which the birth of new year tells. 


New Bedford. Marr. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
THE QUESTION OF OUR AGE. 


The progress of the war, the gradual suppression 
of the rebellion, and the corresponding liberation of 
the slaves, are opening to the nation a new and over- 
whelming question, What about these freedmen ? If, as 
we believe, four millions of them are soon to be on 
our hands, it is time some settled policy should at 
least be under discussion. When they stand before 
us unshackled, homeless, landless, it will be no time 
for discussion, for there can then be no delay. How 
the proper habits of life can be initiated among them, 
and how they can be protected from the cupidif¥ and 
rascality of heartless speculators and pretended phi- 
lanthropists, both of whom, we fear, are swarming 
already in their midst, are subjects which will fill the 
heads, the hearts and the hands of statesmen, divines 
and philanthropists. Rash and unstudied plans, or 
immature schemes of experiment at the beginning, 
will be followed by reaction and failure; adding to 
the misery of the miserable, and reproach to the 
black man as incompetent for freedom. If the char- 
ities of the nation are to be relied upon for such a 
momentous work, the experience already had should 
result in the most carefully prepared system, in which 
all the philanthropic of the country can unite, causing 
it to be most thoroughly known in all parts of the 
country, and well guarded against abuse. _ 

If the government is going to meet adequately this 
fearful responsibility, its method should be settled at 
once and uniformly, all over the country. But if it 
is going to depend wholly or in part upon charitable 
offerings, let it be so avowed, that delay may not 
occur in one waiting for the éther, which will super- 
induce unnecessary suffering. It seems to us that this 
mutual waiting is now transpiring; neither party 
striking out boldly, as though it had the responsibility, 
though each is doing something, yet by no means up 
to the demands of the hour. Wonderful is the pressure 
of this work ; and every hour’s delay carries loss and 
suffering to hundreds of thousands, and holds back 
the tide of improvement which alone can make free 
citizens of these untaught and degraded ex-slaves. 
The subject presents itself in three aspects: 

1. How can these poor creatures, coming continu- 
ally into our lines as they are extended, be supplied 
with food and clothing? Or, what amounts to the 
same, how can they have employment? The gov- 
ernment alone can give them anything like general 
labor within our army lines; as all must be done there 
under military authority, which effectually checks 
individual enterprise, “red tape” so retards every- 
thing that all is done at a very great disadvantage. 
No one can go anywhere, or obtain or do anything, 
without a string of orders, no matter how long it 
requires. For these and other reasons, few persons 
are found in the lines who wish to hire help.~ The 
same course shuts out commerce, except army com- 
merce, and little or nothing can be purchased, even 
by those who have money. This increases the diffi- 
culty of supplying food and clothing, except as the 
government does it. And the government has not 
sufficient work but for a small portion of these con- 
trabands, except the few who can be employed on 
the forfeited plantations, which are not numerous, 
compared with the number who have escaped to us. 
Then, too, the working of these plantations is at so 
great a disadvantage from such considerations, and 
others, that they but little more than pay expenses, 





to form the Bands, adopting a three-fold pledge 


ordinarily, including salary of superintendents ; espe- 


cially such unskillful and inexperienced ones as are 
too often sent; such perhaps as are out of busi- 
ness at home, or young men just out of college, who 
know as little of agriculture as they do of command- 
ing an army. 

Such are some of the difficulties in the way of the 
government, which the country should understand, 
or it will unreasonably find fault. All the charitable 
operations are in like manner impeded by the fore- 
going considerations ; showing that the poor contra- 
bands must of necessity fare hard for a long time, 
even with all the best possible efforts for assistance. 
In this region, and I judge considerably through the 
Department of the South, the hardest crisis is past ; 
for the freedmen have so long been free, with consid- 
erable opportunity for labor, with the large charities 
bestowed, they mostly can be comfortable if they 
will. 

2. What is the best method of teaching them habits 
of industry, economy and self-reliance ? In all these 
respects their whole life has tended to disqualify them 
for freedom. It would be strange if they showed now 
a single fitness for it. Nothing is more palpable than 
that these people should at once be treated in a way 
that will teach them to earn all they have. To fur- 
nish them employment is far better than to give them 
food and clothing; as they require the incentive of 

want to prompt exertion, or to use properly what is 

donated. The price of their labor being very low, 

as far as possible their purchases should correspond. 

The government is doing much in this direction; and 

Northern men, provided they are large-hearted and 

unselfish, who would scatter through this reclaimed 

district as planters, on unoccupied lands, and hire at 

fair wages unoccupied hands, or mechanics coming 

here and taking apprentices and teaching various 

branches of mechanical industry, would do.immense 

service to this people, and do well for themselves, in 

our judgment, if they understand the business and 

the situation here. Cannot, will not, the government 

inaugurate this? Individual enterprise, with proper 

encouragement and co-operation, will as a general 
thing do much better than salaried superintendents. 
For instance, if the government would extend toa 
few well-selected Northern mechanics the assistance 
it would extend to teachers,—transportation and 
rations,—thousands would come and run the risk of all 
other liabilities; and, if the right sort of men, they 
would be a God-send to the people. 

This isthe kind of “ apprenticeship” needed here, 
rather than that other sort talked of, which would 
hold the people for a series of years in as servile a 
dependence as slavery has, and, of course, leave them 
at the end of it just as unfit for self-reliance as they 
are now. Sooner or later, if ever free, they must 
pass through the transition state, which will be at- 
tended with more or less jargon and suffering. It is 
during this state, while they are literally hungry and 
naked, just as dependent as little children, that the 
whole nation should extend a helping hand. And it 
will not long continue. More systematic and uniform 
action of government and philanthropists, (with a 
liberal grant of lands for agricultural and school pur- 
poses,) for one year, will lay the foundations of a good 
civilization and physical comfort. Happy and easy 
transit from the depths of human slavery to the 
greatest altitudes of civil freedom! But our present 
lack of system and uniformity results, first, in over- 
looking many cases of suffering, and, secondly, in 
frequent injudicious and prodigal bestowment. More 
reliable agencies are demanded, and a more unchang- 
ing policy of the government to inspire confidence. 


3. What is to be done for the education of these 
freedmen ? Though we put this question as the third 
in our order, it is by no means of third rate impor- 
satice ; for education is radical in the consideration of 
man’s pecuniary and social wants. Untaught barba- 
rians make a poor figure in civilized society with the 
rights of freemen. Therefore, if we are to admit 
these late slaves, but now freemen, to all the rights 
and powers of freemen, they must forthwith -have 
education, at least in its rudiments; and its founda- 
tions should be laid immediately and broadly. We 
are now being taught a lesson, not wise for us ever to 
forget, of the danger coming from an ignorant popu- 
lace, under a free government like ours. Such a 
populace is the material out of which designing dem- 
agogues and would-be tyrants make rebellions; for 
they can be led anywhere by being made to believe 
anything, as has been and is now the case with the 
confederate army. One populace of that sort on the 
same soil will answer; let us not allow another to 
grow up here. Here are millions who can read neither 
our constitution nor God’s holy word. Schools and 
books have long been contraband here, where treason 
becomes naturally and easily indigenous. 


Schools have been established within our army 
lines by charitable associations, liberally assisted by 
the government, though in an informal way, and 
under very great embarrassments. The National 
Freedmen’s Relief Association has more than fifty 
teachers under their care in this department; and 
other associations have many teachers employed. 
These schools create great interest among parents 
and children, and are quite generally attended by 
such as are within reach of them. Their efficiency, 
however, might be very greatly increased by the 
rethoval of some of their present disabilities. There 
being no legal regulations for them, there is no sys- 
tem nor uniformity; neither is there any certainty 
of securing suitable teachers and disciplinarians. 
We have no “school-houses,” nor common school 
furniture. Szill, these schools are the best, if not the 
only thing that can under the circumstances be done 
for their education. But now is the time to cast 
ahead for the future schools of these people. The 
charitable schools must of necessity be continued for 
some time to come, as nearly nothing can be done by 
the government at present, having no system yet in 
operation. What it wil do, is all unknown. But, 
from its liberal provisions for education in our new 
territories, we have occasion to hope large and noble 
provisions will be made for the people who by bar- 
barian laws on American soil have been denied the 
light of letters. Their present helpless and suffering 
condition is largely the result of such a system of 
legislation. Let the government hasten now to undo 
what it has allowed to be done. This is the least 
possible atonement it can make. 


In new territories lands have been largely donated 
for school purposes, which by increasing value have 
generally endowed education. And the growing 
populations of those States are now becoming intel- 
ligent, vigorous and wealthy. That was a wise policy, 
as a state measure, on the part of the government ; 
and for this people it will be equally so, and more, it 
will be an act of consummate justice to these victims 
of our national wrong. All lovers of right and hu- 
manity, it seems to us, will agree on this point, viz: 
that these freedmen, so long crushed here to enrich 
their lordly masters, who have attempted to destroy 
our government and country too, to enthrone oppres- 
sion, should, in the final adjustment of this rebellion, 
have ample provision made for their bodies and 
minds, out of the soil which has degraded both. Let 
us then unite in asking the government to do these 
two things : 


| maid. . 


Egypt, the cradle of science, Let no time be lost, 
no pains spared, no efforts withheld, no half-way and 
hesitating measures accepted ; for God has under- 
taken for his oppressed and suffering poor, and blast- 
ing and mildew seem to rest on everything which 
falls short of the full measure of right and truth. 
What Pharoah would not give willingly, Jehovah 
took, and the king himself with it. 
L. D. Barrows, Sup’t Ed. N. F. R. Assoc. 

Beaufort, S. C., Feb. 9, 1864. 





THE SUMMONS. 


My eye is full of summer sounds, 

Of summer sights my languid eye ; 
Beyond the dusty village bounds 
I loiter in my daily rounds, 

And in the noontime shadows lie. 


I hear the wild bee wind his horn, 
The bird swings on the ripened wheat, 
The long green lances of the cofn 
Are tilting in the winds of morn, 
The locust shrills his song of heat. 


Another sound my spitit hears— 

A deeper sound, that drowns them all— 
A voice of pleading choked with tears, 
The call of human hopes and fears, 

The Macedonian cry to Paul! . 


The storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows : 
I know the word and countersign ; 
Wherever freedom’s vanguard goes, 
Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 
I know the place that should be mine. 


Shamed be the hands that idly fold, 
And lips that woo the reed’s accord, 

When laggard time the hour has tolled 

For true with false and new with old 
To fight the battles of the Lord ! 


O, brothers ! blest by partial fate - 
With power to match the will and deed, 
To him your summons comes too late 
Who sinks beneath his armor’s weight, 
And has no answer but God-speed ! 
WHITTIER. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
THE CONSECRATED TONGUE. 

In the order of the great Head of the church, the 

spiritual power of vital piety is demonstrated by the 

salutary fruits of the sanctified tongue—* Thoughts 

that breathe,” converted into “ words that burn,” 

dropping from lips purified by a “live coal” from 

heaven’s altar, “sharper than a two-edged sword, 

piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and 

of the joints and marrow, and is a discgrner of the 

thoughts and intents of the heart.” In announcing 

the terrors of the violated law, and proclaiming “ the 

day of vengeance of our God,” the word strikes the 

guilty conscience with the momentum of a thunder- 
bolt, and extorts from many the cry, “ Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” whilst others, “ cut to the 
heart” by the same word, “ resist the counsel of God 
against themselves,” turn upon the messenger of 
truth, as did the murderers of the martyr Stephen, 
and “gnash upon him with their teeth.” But the 
cloven tongue of fire is not restricted to the terrific 
work of writing the thunders of the law ; it is equally 
potent in “ binding up the broken-hearted, in com- 
forting those that mourn,” by a cordial application of 
the great and precious promises of the gospel—not 
indeed by extenuating the guilt of sin or retracting 
one jot or tittle from the impending penalty—but by 
crying with a voice of mercy, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world!” 


Besides this, there is an ample field for the use of 
the consecrated Christian tongue in the wide range 
of social and private life, in “reproving, rebuking 
and exhorting, with all long-suffering and doctrine,” 
both in season and out of season. All the emotions 
of the Chistian heart find an expression by the tongue, 
and all as the legitimate fruit as well as proof of the 
character of our holy religion. So important is this 
in the view of God, that he has authorized the decla- 
ration that whoso offendeth not in word the same is 
a perfect man and able to bridle his whole body. 
That is, control himself in all other respects so as not 
to offend at all. 

This entire control of the tongue appears of the 
greater significance if we consider the great amount 
of evils that are thus avoided, justly chargeable to 
the bad use of this “ unruly member:” that wide- 
spread deception which misleads all but the yery elect 
of God; that mischievous slander, evil speaking, and 
backbiting which breeds disaffection everywhere, and 
keeps society in a turmoil of trouble; that vindictive 
denunciation of persons, the legitimate fruits of envy 
or jealousy which arises from pride or disappointed 
ambition ; that flattery which claims for self the meed 
of praise, and with an equally lavish hand confers it 
on others, apparently for the pleasure of concealing a 
consciousness of the want of merit in both parties; 
and that habit of dolorous complaining, which never: 
sees anything in the wide universe deserving a hearty 
thank-offering to God, and is always accompanied 
with a cloudy brow and ungracious mutterings in the 
presence of men. 


Avoiding all these evils and many other kindred 
faults of the unbridled tongue, such as a frivolous 
levity, jesting, sneering at the innocent infirmities 
and harmless eccentricities of the good, and that 
querulous habit of evading the force of evangelical 
truth and duty by the “ cunning craftiness ” of sophis- 
tical reasoning, which is so potent in the hands of 
skeptics in bringing odium upon both the truth and 
people of God. How can we withhold a tribute of 
profound homage to that mighty power of grace in so 
controlling the human tongue that in ten thousand 
instances this torrent of evils is avoided, and perhaps 
in as many more effectually cured? Being redeemed 
from every evil work, and restored fully to its appro- 
priate sphere, it becomes the eloquent interpreter of 
the renewed heart, and finds ample employment in 
praising the God of love and vindicating the claims 
of Christ upon the supreme affections of a dying 
world. Oxp ITINERANT. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For Zion’s Herald, 
HOPE AND PE CE FOR THE 
COUNTRY. 
[The following is the concluding part of a discourse, 
delivered by the Rev. Thomas Ely, in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North Bridgewater, Nov. 25, 1863 :] 


And now, Fellow Citizens, let no man deceive 
you by the issue of a single battle or a single campaign. 
The human mind is so constituted that it fluctuates 
from one extreme to the other, just as the tide of bat- 
tle rolls on favorably or adversely. If there is but a 
small advantage secured, which may be turned again 
within the next twenty-four hours, it is blazed abroad 
over the whole land, under the great capital heading, 
Glorious Victory—The Enemy Defeated—The Back- 
bone of the Rebellion Broken. With this intelli- 
gence, often without the least foundation, comes the 
wildest enthusiasm; the highest appellations for the 
officers and men. They are called the saviours of 
the country, the deliverers of the nation, whose 
names are to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
With this intelligence comes the idea of a speedy 
peace, when the rebel States shall return to their al- 
legiance, when the long summer day of prosperity 
shall be restored, when the Stars and Stripes shall 
float in triumph in every breeze from the Gulf to the 
Canadas, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
the farmer, the mechanic, the mariner, the 
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last, and with desperation, the deep wail of disap- 

pointment is heard over the entire land. The minds 

of the people become desponding and gloomy; every- 

thing bears a dark and fearful aspect. The country 

is staggering on its last legs, and soon the hated ban- 

ner of Southern despotism will wave in triumph over 

the free and independent States of America. Then 

in the agonies of despair they cast their anathemas 

upon the President, the Cabinet, the officers of the 

Army and Navy, and even the very men who have 

sacrificed their lives upon their conntry’s altar. Then 

they boldly proclaim, if the President had not pur- 

sued a time-serving policy, if the army had taken a 

different position, if other officers had led the hosts to 

battle, other and better results would have taken 

place. O! how inconsistent and fickle is man ! 

But ought we, a great, intelligent, and Christian 

people, to expect the salvation of the nation, as the 

issue of a single battle? Ought we to be inflated 

with pride, with ecstacies of joy, with self-laudation, 

or with gloom, anxiety, and fearful foreboding just as 

the issue of a single battle may be? Is this the 

way agreat and mighty nation, confident in them- 

selves and in their God, should shape their course ? 

Is this their boasted strength and patriotism ? Is this 

their love of liberty, of country, and family? O! tell 

it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Aske- 

lon, lest the uncircumcised triumph. While our joys 

should be moderated with every victory, our pride 

humbled by every triumph, a hundred battles and a 

hundred defeats should not in the least dampen our 

courage, or destroy our self-possession and confidence. 

Indeed, it should only produce in us new and increas- 

ing energy for the conflict, greater courage and power 

for the struggle, pressing us onward to the noble he- 

roism, which cries Victory, victory or death. 

When Hannibal led the Carthaginian hosts over 

the Alps, and they spread themselves abroad over the 

rich and beautiful plains of Italy, it was with the ex- 

pectation of capturing Rome, then the rising metrop- 

olis of the world. And if we look at the wonderful 

success of the Carthaginian arms, the numerous bat- 

tles fought, the numerous victories gained, together 

with the captured cities, the abundant spoil, that ex- 
pectation appears well founded. But while Hanni- 

bal was advancing, defeating one army after another, 
the Romans were neither in despair nor imbecility. 

New armies were raised ; new generals were appoint- 
ed; new battles were fought. And even under this 

terrible pressure a respectable army was raised and 
sent into Africa to fight the enemy on his own soil. 
It was this steady purpose, this continued effort, 
which no apparent prosperity could change, no real 
adversity disturb, that not only delivered Rome from 
its peril, but in the end humbled Carthage in the dust. 
Let no man then deceive you by the issue of any 
one battle, or any one campaign. Let nota hundred 
battles or a hundred campaigns turn you from your 
course. Look at the grand object to be secured, and 
not to the mere incidents of its accomplishment. 
These may be favorable or otherwise for the present, 
but whatever they may be, we should never be turned 
from the great object before us—the restoration of 
all the States to the allegiance of the constitution 
and government of the United States. This is our 
work—the work of the present age, which must and 
shall be accomplished. 

Then, O! ye men of America! ye who never 
bowed to the altars and crowns of despotism, rally to 
the standard and flag of your country. Rally witha 
will and purpose to overthrow and utterly destroy 
this monstrous and bloody rebellion; rally from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, in the organization of one 
great and mighty army, that shall be like a wall of 
fire, moving with a power that shall be irresistible, 
with a majesty that shall be overwhelming, burying 
in its onward march every human being who will not 
yield to the constitution and flag of this great and 
glorious country. 





ARE YOU WILLING TO SUFFER AFFLIC. 
TION P 


When Christ comes and says, “ I want you to con- 
secrate your wealth to me,” that seems hard. But 
when he comes and says, “ I want to take your wealth 
all away from yov—it is best that you should not 
have it any more ; I want to take away from you all 
your friends; I want to make your road dark and 
rough; I want to do it because I love you; and I 
mean that it shall be for glory in the end. For the 
present it will be hard, but it will last only for a short 
time, and its results will more than repay you for what 
you suffer. Because I live, you shall live also; but 
for the time being I want you to suffer for my name’s 
sake,”—when Christ comes and says this, how many 
of us can say, “Even so, Lord, do with me what 
bg thee good ?” 

u , against your expectation, against your 
will, ad shoe you are not at fault, does strike 
down your tree of abundance ; and suppose he suck 
out the life of your body when you would fain stand 
in health, and that for praiseworthy ends, can 
say, “ Even so, Lord, do with me what see’ to 
thee good. My soul is worth more to me then my 
body ; my manhood is worth more to me than exter- 
nal conditions; eternity is worth more to me than 
time; God is worth more than men?” Do you live 
with such a view of Christ and the eternal world 
that, when God makes his will known to you by his 
decrees of providence, you can say, “ Even so, Lord; 
it seemeth good to thee ; it shall seem good to me ?” 
Then it shall come to pass that your light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, shall work out for you 
an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 





RELIGION A REFINING INFLUENCE. 


It has been said that true religion will make a man 
a more thorough gentleman than all the courts in 
Europe. And it is true ; you may see simple laboring 
men as thorough mas Bw as any duke, simply be- 
cause they have learned to fear God; and fearing 
him, to restrain themselves, which is the very root 
and essence of all good breeding. And such a man 
was Abraham of old,—a plain man, dwelling in tents, 
oe tend his own cattle, fetching in the calf 
from the field himself, and dressing it for the guests 
with his own hand; but still, as the children of Heth 


said of him, a mighty prince, not merely in wealth of 
flocks and herds, but a prince in heart.—Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 





PRESENCE OF MIND IN A LITTLE BOY. 
A tleman, while passing h a street in- 
hebieed Sy peor peaple, ie New York, heard an in- 
fantile voice from a t crying, “ Help! help!” 
He rushed in, and found a little five-year old 
holding a bee en oa around his little sister, 
ears younger, W cai 
and the little hero had 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 


Tae Forty-rirta Annvat Rerort.—I. Tho re- 
ceipts of 1863 have exceeded those of 1862 by $159,108.- 
46. II. The appropriations for 1864 exceed those made 
for 1863 by $136,502. III. Appropriations for Home 
Missions within the Annual Conferences from May, 1850, 
to Dec. 31, 1868, $2,128,588 ; appropriations to the For- 
eign work for same period, $1,388,899. IV. ‘The aver- 
age yearly appropriation to Home work for fifteen years 
last past has been $141,905. The average yearly appro- 

riation for Foreign work during the same period has 
oo $92,593. V. Total number of foreign missionaries 
in 1849, 33; of members, 1,532. ‘Total number of for- 
eign missionaries in 1863, 129; of members, 6,122. 
Showing an inerease in laborers of 96, and of members, 
4,590. VI. Total number of home missionaries in 1849 
among our foreign population, 131; and of members, 
8,303. Total number of ‘missionaries in the same fields 
in 1863, 304; and members, 24,052. Showing an increase 
in missiouaries of 173, and of members, 15,749. VII 
There are 900 missionaries among our American popu- 
lation in the frontier work, and in feeble or newly begun 
charges, which must have partial or entire support for a 
short time until they take their places in the self-sustain- 
ing work, as thousand similar missions have done during 
the forty-five years’ history of the society. 


Beavrort, 8S. C.—We give the following extracts 

from a letter of Rey. T. W. Lewis, dated at Beaufort, 
8. C.: 
“ On my arrival to this field of labor I reported myself 
to Gen, Saxton, Military Governor, who received me 
with a hearty welcome, saying that he would be happy to 
do anything in his power to aid me in my important mis- 
sion. I have so found him in every respect. He isa 
Christian gentleman, and is justly loved and respected in 
the Department. , 

“Immediately on my arrival I took possession of the 
church and parsonage, and commenced meetings. The 
congregations were small at first, but now the church is 
well filled and the social meetings quite interesting. 

“ Already some have professed conversion, and more 
or less present themselves at the altar for prayers every 
prayer meeting. [ 

“T have, according to the instructions of Bishop Janes, 
centralized my labors. My first object has been to gath- 
era permanent congregation and church here in Beau- 
fort, as this is a central point, and do what I could inci- 
dentally in the different posts in this department and on 
the plantations. The following are my appointments : 
Sabbath, at 9 o’clock, Sunday School in the church ; at 
11, preaching; at 3, preaching; at 7, public prayer 
meeting. Tuesday evenings, classes; Thursday, prayer 
meeting in the church. Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day evenings, school for adults in the church. Average 
attendence for three weeks, thirty-one.” 


Rey. W. Butrier.—We are happy to report that we 
have received a few lines from Mrs. Butler at Calcutta, 
under date of January 4, 1864, showing that the effect of 
a short voyage on the coast of India had been of most 
signal service in improving Bro. Butler’s health, which 
had been terribly impaired by an attack of cholera. 


Misstonary Day 1x Havernityt, Mass.—The third 
Sabbath of this mouth was devoted by us to the cause of 
missions. Rev. Dr. Cobleigh preached during the day 
excellent discourses, enforcing with great zeal and suc- 
cess the duty and blessedness of giving for the support 
of the missionary cause. At the close of the afternoon 
sermon an opportunity was presented for contributions 
When the sums were counted up, it was seen that the 
amount in cash and pledges was $430. This was the 
free will offering of the people. There was no begging 
Contributions presented since, added to the offering of 
the Sabbath School, will make the missionary offering of 
this church $500 for the present year, which is an ad- 
vance of $440 over last. It was a glorious day. A good 
preparation was made for it the Sabbath previous by the 
pastor, and two hundred copies of the “ Picture of the 
Missions ”’ were distributed. I noticed with feglings of 
gladness the noble collection of $350 from the church in 
Portsmouth, N. H., where the writer had the privilege of 
laboring last year, and call to mind the remark of their 
pastor in a letter to the Herald, viz :—*‘ I hope somebody 
will do better.” Iam happy to say, dear brother, your 
hope is realized. Ricnarp W. Humpurniss. 





U. 8. CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 
No. 4, Court Street, Boston, Feb. 26, 1864. 

Mr. Eprtor :—My information from the Army com- 
pels me to ask your leave to say a word for our brethren 
in arms. 

To-day is emphatically the time for preaching the gos- 
pel in our armies East and West. They are at rest in 
winter quarters. All accounts from delegates agree in 
saying that the soldiers are eager to receive religious in- 
struction, either from the living voice, or the printed 
words. In the Army of the Potomac alone, the Christian 
Commission has over sixty preaching stations where the 
good tidings are proclaimed by chaplains and delegates. 
At every one of these, conversions are reported, in some 
cases by hundreds. There are applications for more 
stations from all parts of the army, with every prospect 
that wherever a station is established, a revival will be- 
gin. It is painful to read the letters which I daily receive 
from the army, calling for more help, as the Spirit of God 
is there, blessing every effort, and to know that we cannot 
meet the demand. 

We need to-day at least sixty-five godly men, clergymen 
and laymen, to go as delegates to the armies East and 
West, and tell of Christ to those of our brave defenders 
who are ready to be pointed to the Lamb of God. 

We need stores, that these delegates may personally 
minister to the sick and wounded. We need money, to 
buy religious reading matter to distribute. 

There is a great work open to the church. The Gov- 
ernment gives us every facility. The officers and privates 
of the army welcome us. The chaplains rejoice at our 
aid. The Commission is ready. It is for the philan- 
thropist, the patriot, the Christian, to tell us, by their 
acts, what we shall do. May the response be such as 
shall cause joy among the noble men in the army, as 
well as among the angels in heaven. 

Any inquiries will be gladly answered by the under- 
signed. For the Christian Commission, 

Cartes Demonp. 





MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the request of the church and pastor of Bowdoin- 
ham, the Ministeral Association of Lewiston District was 
appointed to hold its last session the present Conference 
year with them. Some of us preachers felt quite an in- 
terest to visit this village, and see some of the good peo- 
ple ourselves, who have called forth such loud praises 
from their pastor, as has been seen in commuincations 
from his pen to the Herald the past year; and although 
our time for observation was short, yet we conclude that 
Bro. Mason has told the truth of the matter, for the inter- 
est taken in us, and efforts to make us pleasantly situated, 
and yet without effort either, was certainly praiseworthy ; 
and as an association we shall always pleasantly remem- 
ber our meeting at Bowdoinham. 

The attendance of preachers at this meetings was quite 
large, and yet the only exclamation of regret heard was, 
that many of the families could not get preachers to enter- 
tain. The general attendance of the people upon all our 
public meeings was really pleasing, and we think this 
was much larger than we usually have. The meeting 
was opened with an excellent sermon on Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 15, by Bro. P. Jaques, of Auburn, from Luke 
ii. 49. Tuesday we had the usual amount Of work per- 
formed at such times, such as the reading of essays, with 
criticisms, sketches of sermons, &c., &c., with another 
capital sermon in the evening, by Bro. D. B. Randall, of 
Lewiston, from Romans viii. 1, 2. 

Wednesday forenoon wes like unto Tuesday in respect 
to discussions and criticisms, all of which were well con- 
ducted, in good spirit and language, with now and then 
a pleasant repartee. The Association adjourned at noon 
of Wednesday, although several of the preachers remain- 
ed over until the next day on account of the weather, and 
to hear Bro. C. C. Covell preach in the afternoon, and 
also enjoy a prayer meeting with the brethren and sisters 
in the evening, Upon the whole, we think we have had 
a very pleasant and profitable time with the people of 
Bowdoinham, and now entertain no surprise at Bro. Ma- 
son’s statements, and will only say that we think that 
whoever is his successor, he will find a pleasant field of 
labor. G. W. Baxxov, Secretary. 

East Poland. 





PARSONAGE STOVES. 


Mr. Epitor:—Allow me to call the attention of the 
official members of our church ,to the subject named 
above. It is a great deal of Jabor and trouble to move 
once in two years or oftener at the best And this labor 
is increased by the thoughtlessness or penuriousness of 
our people in many places. Where the church own a 
parsonage, it seems to me it should be furnished with all 
the heavy articles that are necessary for house-keeping. 
Some of our parsonages are furnished with stoves and 
some are not. This lack of uniformity is a cause of trou- 
ble and loss on the part of the preacher. If he is to move 
where the parsonage is furnished with stoves, he does not 
wish to carry his, for the following reasons: 1. It is ex- 
pensive. 2. They will be injured by standing unused 
and so he sells, and often at a great loss. Iam not one 
that thinks that the itinerant ought to move about on 
“‘ flowery beds of ease,” but I do think that the labor and 
expense of moving these heavy articles is unreasonable 
and unjust. Will not the official members try to lessen 
this friction ? ots: Me 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCES. 


The Book Concern has declared a dividend to each of 
the Annual Conferences of $400. It will therefore be 
necessary for the preachers to meet promptly their liabili- 
ties to the Concern. Those who would like to have a 
statement of their account previous to Conference may 
obtain it by applying for it. 

Last year great quantities of Postal Currency was carried 
to Conference, to pay bills and collections for Missions, 
&e. Please be careful to have it changed into bills—and 
have them as large as possible. You will thas confer a 
great favor, and save a great deal of labor and valuable 
time. Cartton & Porter, New York. 

James P. Maces, Boston. 





THE PROPOSITION OF DR. HAVEN—THE 
QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Eprror :—It strikes me as the most desirable al- 
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too long on the details of that trial, manifested too 
much personal interest in the subject for a faithful 
| reporter, and that his theme was wanting in general 
interest ; but we did not think it necessary to tell our 
readers so, but thought if they did not find it out we 
would let it pass. Furthermore, we had no idea that 








SOLDIERS SHOULD BH ALLOWED TO VOTE, 

In some of the States no provision is yet made for 
soldiers to vote out of their own States at the com- 
ing election. It must be evident to all who have an 


anybody in New England would be simple-hearted 
enough to bite at that monstrous hook with nothing but 
Swedenborgianism on it for a bait. If there are 
any eels in the bogs, or catfish in the ponds of New 
England Theology, hungry enough to eat that kind 








——————— 





eye to see it, that no men more richly deserve all the 
rights and privileges of the elective franchise, than 
those who have volunteered to leave their homes and 
their States, and to peril their life in fighting to sus- 
tain the government and to preserve the sacred 
rights of all. They have as much interest in the 
country which they seek to save, in the government 
which they nobly defend, and in the future prosperi- 
ty of the nation, as any of those who remain at 
home; and they have just as much right to say who 
shall make and administer the laws, as if they had 
cowardly remained away from the scenes of deadly 
strife. They certainly have not forfeited anything by 
being loyal, brave, and self-denying ; and every right 
which they had before their enlistment should be 
sacredly secured to them now. If any additional 
legislation, or any adjustment of State Constitutions, 
is needed to secure the elective franchise to them, 
while in the service of the country, out of their own 
States, it should be promptly and cheerfully attended 
to. They desire it; they ask for it; they feel, and 
rightly too, that they have aright to it. In view of 
their many sacrifices, their privations, their hardships, 
and their sufferings so nobly and cheerfully endured, 


of food, let them’ swallow hook and all, and be drawn 
out of their hiding places into the light of day where 
we can see them and make them squirm. 

We did not see before, we do not see now, how the 
orthodoxy of New England, or of any persons in New 
England, could be endangered by any statement of 
facts, of doctrines, of proof texts, or of arguments 
‘adopted by the writer or reported in his letter. Still 
there may be places where the fires of old contro- 
versies, not well buried, wait only for a breath of air 
to kindle them to a devouring flame. 
are strictly, thoroughly, and severely Wesleyan, and 
do not believe in the necessity, the propriety, or the 
utility of deviating from the old apostolic standards 
as interpreted by Wesley and his coadjutors. Paul 
and Wesley and the old Fathers of Methodism shook 
the world by preaching the plain, simple gospel as 
revealed in the New Testament to the common sense 
of men. They did not resort to the supposed pro- 
found but really shallow methods of modern hair- 
splitting in the technicalities of Theology ; if they had, 
they would have been as unsuccessful in bringing 
souls to Christ as those are in modern times who fall 
into such habits. 


it would seem to be a crime against justice to de- 
prive them of the right or privilege of voting in the 
It would be 
better to allow each soldier in the service two votes 
than to deprive him of the one which he has “ an in- 


national, or their own State election. 


alienable right ” to cast. 


We would gertainly suspect the loyalty of that 
man’s heart to the cause of liberty now in peril, who 
would venture to express an unwillingness to allow 
the camp-worn and battle-scarred soldiers the privi- 
lege of voting in the field, the camp, the hospital, or 
wherever they may happen to be on the day of elec- 
tion. It does not relieve the matter any for men to 
say they are willing the soldiers should enjoy the 
right and privilege of voting, on condition that they 
return to their respective States. That would bea 
very fine way to play a doubled-handed game, either 
to deprive the soldier of his vote, or, in case that did 
not succeed, to play into the hands of the rebellion 
by weakening our army in the field. We hope that 
all true patriots at home will not only keep a watchful 
eye on this subject, but put forth all necessary and 
timely exertion to have the matter amply secured by 
law. The struggle is not over; the war may be 
protracted for years. Men will be slow to volunteer 
hereafter, if that act is to disfranchise them for a 
When great questions, vital to the 
nation’s life and to the natural rights of man are 
likely to arise, large bounties will not compensate for 


term of years. 


the loss of one’s political birthright. 


Some pegple seem to think that written constitu- 
tions are more sacred, and entitled to more respect, 
than the inalienable rights of men, which the consti- 
tutions were professedly made to protect and defend. 
Especially is this the case wherever a point in the 
Constitution of the United States seents to favor the 
rebels, or to hinder the government in its efforts to 
put them down. A strange system of casuistry has 
developed itself during this war, which makes con- 
stitutional provisions sacred to one party, but with 
no binding force on the other. If, through want of 
foresight in the framers or the imperfection’ of human 
knowledge, a constitution, made and adopted by the 
people, is found to be defective in any of its provis- 
ions, or embarrassing to the development of the 
present and unanticipated interests of the people, 
some wonderfully wise men would say, “ let the in- 
terests of the people conform to the Constitution; 
that instrument is too sacred to be tampered with.” 
We do not belong to that party, do not subscribe to 
that creed,do not believe in that kind of nonsense. 
We believe in the right, privilege and duty, of 
placing the “ inalienable rights of the people ” above 
constitutions ; and that when the two really conflict, 
the Constitution should be brought up to the people 
instead of bringing the people down to the Constitu- 
tion; not that the government compact should be 
rashly broken or disregarded ; but that in a perfect- 
ly constitutional way it should be amended and ad- 
justed, so as more fully to express the will and pro- 


tect the rights of all the people. 


that right and privilege. 


Some may desire to do the soldiers justice in this 
matter, but hesitate through fear of setting a bad 
precedent. If it was a mere matter of policy only, it 
would be well to hesitate ; but when it is a matter of 
simple justice, and of sacred right on the one hand 
and of flagrant injustice and wrong on the other, to 
stop and talk about policy and precedents, is to act 
unwisely, to say the least; in our judgment, it is to 
commit sin. We believe in doing right, though the 
In this line of conduct we have no 
fear of bad precedents. Let us dare to do right to 
the soldier in this emergency, trusting the future to 


heavens fall. 


God, and bravely taking the consequences. 





IN HOT WATER AGAIN. 


Some little surprise has been expressed to us in a 
private note, that we should publish last week the 
letter from California without a note of warning to 
guard the preachers and people against imbibing the 


Tf, therefore, any 
of the State Constitutions are in the way of the sol- 
diers’ voting, let them be carefully and wisely amend- 
ed so as to secure to the defenders of our country 


They kept close to the record, and 
preached Christ crucified and the resurrection in a 
plain common sense way, and the mighty power of 
God wrought with them, and multiplied thousands 
were converted under their labors. They had no 
time, if they had any inclination, to dive out of sight 
and hearing into the muddy sea of metaphysics, but 
with great earnestness they seized upon the plain 
truths of the gospel, broke through the ranks of the 
enemy and stormed the strongholds of sin. If the 
ministry of our day would succeed with the masses 
and triumph as those worthies did, they must imbibe 
the same spirit and imitate the evangelical tactics of 
the Fathers. God has better business for his minis- 
ters than spending their time in fine attempts at hair- 
splitting in metaphysical speculation; he lifts them 
up into a region of light where grander and more 
glorious objects absorb their attention. Let us all go 
up there, and labor for God and souls. 





OUR WAR NEWS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

The spring campaign has already commenced, and 
stirring news is expected. We shall take the liberty 
to make our weekly summary of war news embrace 
all the interesting facts and important particulars 
which may come to our knowledge. We trust our 
readers will not object if we devote considerable 
space to that department, while the war interest 
continues to be the most important and exciting in 
the country. We cannot give all the details of 
Lattles, marches, countermarches, surprises, and vic- 
tories which may be found in the daily papers, but 
we do not intend to omit any particular essential to 
an intelligent view of the result of every important 
movement. If persons who take the Herald can 
wait till the week comes round, they shall be put 
in possession of the substance of the most important 
news of the dailies, without the expense or trouble 
of reading the dailies. We say the same in re- 
gard to General Intelligence on other matters. If 
any one will take the trouble to compare the news of 
the week contained in the Evening Traveller or Bos- 
ton Journal, with what may be found in the Zion’s 
Herald, he will be surprised to see how little has 
been left out of what is of importance and general 
interest. A gentleman told us the other day that he 
found the main substance of all the dailies in the Her- 
ald, and congratulated the paper on its success in that 
department. That is what we aim to have done, and 
hope it will go on improving in that direction. 





COLLECTIONS FOR THE DELEGATES. 
At the request of those in authority we would re- 
spectfully call the attention of preachers and societies 
to the following clause in the Discipline : 

“To defray the expenses of the delegates compos- 
ing the General Conference, a collection shall be taken 
up in each circuit and station some time previously to 
the sitting of the Conference, and the sums so col- 
lected shall be brought up by the delegation to the 
General Conference, and applied to the object herein 
contemplated, in proportion to the expenses of the 
several delegates.”—Page 48, last edition. 

We hope and trust that this duty will not be for- 
gotten or neglected by any preacher, nor repudiated 
by any circuit or station; for if enough is not con- 


the deficiency will have to be taken from the profits 


the support of the worn-out preachers, their widows 
and orphans. That would be in some instances to 
withhold bread from the hungry, clothing and com- 
forts from the destitute and needy. Let all who can, 
give a little, and then the whole required sum will be 
made up without robbing the impoverished itinerants. 
Those who expect to be sent as delegates may feel a 


their people, but those who do not expect such pro- 
motion can urge it with a hearty good will; which 
we hope they will do for the sake of the poor and 
needy in our church. 





A Pastorat Vistt.—We copy the following from 
the Lynn Reporter: 


“ We understand that quite a pleasant affair came 
off on Thursday evening of this week at the ‘ Meth- 


tributed to pay all traveling expenses, the balance of 


of the Book Concern, which otherwise would go to} 


little delicacy about urging this on the attention of 


heresies it contained. In regard to this we have two 
things to say—ist. We have great confidence in the 
general intelligence, the good common sense,‘and 
the sound orthodoxy of our readers generally, and do 
not think it necessary in every communication to add 
notes and comments, saying to our readers this is 
true, and this is false; for we think that most of them 
are about as able to judge of truth, and as keen to de- 
tect error, as we are. In this perhaps we are mis- 
taken ; if so, we beg their pardon ; for we do not so 
much congratulate ourselves as we commiserate our 
readers. When a man writes over his own signa- 
ture, he is responsible to the public for what he 
writes; if over a fictitious signature,or a nom de 
plume only, the Editor is bound to deliver him up, 
when called for, or to stand up in his defense. Who 
would write for a paper, if he knew that every ex- 
pression which the Editor does not happen to be- 
lieve or to sanction, must go to the readers with his 
seal of condemnation upon it? We believe in liber. 
ty, within certain reasonable limits, for all who write. 
Editors may be wrong themselves as well as their 


odist Parsonage,’ on Hanover Street, connected with 
the First Methodist Society in this city. 
number of ladies and gentlemen, members of the 
church and congregation, made a visit to the resi- 
dence of their pastor, Rev. WiLLArp F. MA.Lia- 
LIEU, where the time was very pleasantly spent in 
Before retiring, however, 
the pastor and his lady were made the recipients of 
a handsome silver tea service ; alsoa set of Prescott’s 
works—fiifteen volumes complete—to which was ad- 
ded a set of Motley’s histories, and a handsome sum 
of money, in an inclosure to each. The presentation 
speech, which was very neatly done, was made by 
Miss MARtanNE 1). NEWHALL, and was very feel- 
ingly responded to by the pastor, who was very much 
overcome by the circumstance, being taken complete- 
The whole affair—conceived and 
carried through by the ladies of the society—passed 
off with great success, and to the pleasure of all con- 
cerned, and must be a strong indication to the pas- 
tor of the esteem and love in which he is held by the 
members of his charge, with whom he has been con- 
nected now nearly two years, and whom he expects 


soon to leave, as his term of service will expire the 


conversation, singing, &c. 








teration of any to be made, to have the class leaders and 
stewards elected by a popular vote of the church. Then 
the stewards would not be “ a close corporation.” Then 
if class leaders proved very unpopular, or tedious to en- 
dare, it would be our fault and not a minister’s, if they 
were not “changed;” and I do not believe there isa 
minister in all the “connection” who sees any advan- 
tage in retaining the nominal “ nomination” of these. 
Brevity. 





SERGEANT JOHNNY CLEM. 


Rev. C. Holman, while in the service of the Christian 
Commission, became acquainted with little Johnny Clem, 
of the Army of the Cumberland, who killed a rebel Col- 
onel at Chickdmauga. Bro. Holman procured some pho- 
tographs of the little hero, which he will furnish at twenty- 
five cents apiece for the benefit of the sick and wounded 
soldiers. Address Bro. H , at Rochester, N. H. 





correspondents, and who shall guard the readers 
against their errors, if they do not learn to judge for 
themselves? We wish these remarks to be consider- 
ed general, not only in reference to the past, but also 
Let the people learn to 
weigh, think, and judge for themselves on all sub- 
jects, and let writers express themselves fully without 
having their liberty of thought crushed out by the 
Free speech, a free press, 
and free discussion, can certainly be tolerated by 
Truth is not 


in reference to the future. 


fear of dissenting critics, 


those who have the truth on their side. 
to be overcome by a single puff of air. 


2d. We are trying to find first rate writers and 
reliable correspondents in various parts of our 
own country as well as in foreign lands. We do 
not know yet where they can be found, nor who 
they are. We are experimenting on the subject, 
taking soundings, and feeling our way along cau- 
Hence we write to men to send us a letter, 
and tell them we want the news, the living facts of 
the locality in which they reside, and the opinions 
and feelings of the people, which may be of sufficient 
general interest to be published in the Herald ; for 
we have misjudged our readers if they do not desire 
to know these things. That Calfornia letter came 
in response to such a call—coming from a minister of 
long standing in our church, and having had many 
years of editorial experience, we thought it due to 
him_-to publish it verbatim, et literatim, et punctuatim, 
and that too without critical.notes. In that letter he 
pretends to act simply as a reporter of occurrences 
and facts, in which the church in California was and 
is interested. We thought, however, that he dwelt 


tiously. 


thirteen hundred twenty-two dollars. 





Commission will pay the rest. 
the soldiers, as we furnish the Herald at cost. 





of Rev. T. Hill. F. Rann. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
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Cuestnut Street, PorTLAND.—The Chestnut 
Street M. E. Church, Portland, made their mission- 
ary collection last Sabbath. The amount raised was 


Our Soxprers’ Funp is about exhausted. We 
have been sending about 2,000 copies of the Herald 
per week to the soldiers, mostly distributed through 
the Christian Commission. It seems very desirable 
that this good work should not cease for want of the 
small amount necessary to keep it in operation. If 
our friends will furnish $10 or $15 per week, the 
Our plea is wholly for 


RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF Rev. JoHn ALLEN. 
—From Ford’s Corner, Palermo, Me., $3.65; North 
Penobscot, 10.75; Head of the Bay, 6.91; Dunbar 
S. -ool House, 8 65; Dodge School House, Burnham, 
5.00; L. R. Cromett, 1.00—in all, $30.96, by hand 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, etc., OF 
Lyman Beecner, DD. Edited by Charles Beech- 
er, with illustrations, in two volumes. Vol. 1, 12mo., 
pp. 563. Harper § Brothers, New York. A. Wil- 
liams & Co., Boston—This volume begins with the 
pedigree of the Beecher family, and traces the life, 
observations and correspondence of this remark- 
able personage from early childhood to the year 
1824. He was born, Oct. 12, 1775; from that time 
to 1824, was a very interesting period in American 
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history. Late in life, when his early experience 
came back to him with all the freshness of youth, at 
the house of his daughter, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
with his son Charles present to write it down from 
his lips, the old man tells his own story. If anything 
seems to be omitted, they draw the narrative out 
more fully by asking questions. The whole is read 
over to him after being carefully written down, for 
his approval or correction. In this manner, with 
what is woven in from his correspondence and other 
writings, the book is made up. It is full of incidents, 
observations, facts and anecdotes, and is one of the 
most interesting books we have attempted to read ina 
long time. It may justly be called, not only a good, 
but a live book. 

Tae ATLANTIC, for March, contains fourteen ar- 
ticles with the following titles :—The Queen of Cali- 
fornia; The Brother of Mercy; Ambassadors in 
Bonds ;. Wet-Weather Work; On the Relation of 
Art to Nature; Our Class-mate; Whittier; The 
Convulsionists of St. Medard; House and Home 
Papers; Song; Our Soldiers; William Makepeace 
Thackeray; The Peninsular Campaign; Reviews 
and Literary Notices.—Ticknor § Field, Boston. 


Tue Lapy’s Frrenp, for March, opens with a 
beautiful steel engraving called “The Pet Bird,” a 
double Fashion-Plate, and a piece of music called the 
“ Chattanooga Grand March.” Among the stories 
are “Loss and Gain,” by Virginia F. Townsend; 
“The False Arrest,” by Miss Donnelly; “ Mabel’s 
Mission;” “At Last,” by Mary J. Allen; “The 
Transformed Village,” &e. Two articles treating of 
riding horseback en cavalier. The editor in a sensi- 
ble, well-written article in her department, takes 
strong ground against any such innovation.—Deacoy 
& Peterson, Philadelphia. Price $2. 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE, for March, is received from 
A. Williams § Co.—The two profusely illustrated 
articles,“ Washington and Baltimore in 1814,” and 
the “ Norwich Armories” are very interesting, in- 
structive and valuable. Other serial articles con- 
tinued, with the usual variety of solid and humorous 
reading, fully up to the high standard of the preced- 
ing numbers. 








A GREAT BOOK COMING. 


One night, more than twenty-five years ago, Dr. 
Fisk, then President of the Wesleyan University, re- 
turning home from the college at an unusually late 
hour, his wife inquired what business had so engrossed 
his attention as to break into his sleeping hours. Dr. 
Fisk’s habits were so regular, and his body so exact- 
ing in its demands, that she felt confident that for 
such an unusual aberration there must be no common 
cause. He replied that he had been attending an in- 
tellectual banquet, that would make any thinking 
man forget the hours of slumber. As she still farther 
inquired who had been the caterer at this feast, he re- 
plied that he had been hearing Prof. Whedon read a 
manuscript on the subject of the Human Will, and 
proceeded to characterize it in terms of warm admi- 
ration, expressing the hope that this manuscript would 
be given to the world, but remarking that the Pro- 
fessor’s carelessness of his intellectual progeny un- 
fortunately made such a prospect doubtful. Our 
church, and all the friends of Arminian theology will 
rejoice to know that the hope of Dr. Fisk is, after so 
long atime, more than realized. That manuscript, 
kept more than twice the period allotted in the Hora- 
tian precept, has been slowly developing into a work 
which will take high rank in the philosophical and 
theological literature of our land. Many of Dr. 
Whedon’s friends have known for years that he was 
meditating upon this task, and great anticipations 
have been cherished in view of his well-known skill 
and strength in grappling with great philosophical 
problems. In fact, to write a Treatise on the Will 
from the Arminian stand-point, meeting fully all the 
objections of Edwards and his followers, and givinga 
clear exposition and satisfactory defense of the Ar- 
minian view, it is no betrayal of confidence to say, has 
been the darling idea of Dr. Whedon’s life. Around 
this ideal have crystallized his closest studies and 
deepest thinking ; this, the task that he has set him- 
self in life, is the work that he has prayed for strength 
to finish. . 

Some of the richest and strongest pages that have 
flowed from his pen as editor of the Quarterly, will 
be found to have gathered their inspiration from the 
patient and profound meditations in which this work 
has been slowly shaping and quickening into life. In 
these slipshod days, when men rush before the pub- 
lic, are famous,—and forgotten within the period 
spanned by these four hundred and thirty-eight 
pages, such a patiently elaborate work comes as a real 
tonic to the brain. There are some men thinking 
then, amid all this clatter! For more than a quarter 
of a century, this fruit, which now drops at our feet, 
has been slowly ripening! And never till now could 
the church know how deep and wide this tree had 
struck its roots. 

We have not taken the pen to write a review, but 
to copy for the reader, to whom the work is not yet 
accessible, a few specimen paragraphs, and give our 
impressions from the first rapid run through the ad- 
vance sheets. Such a book is not to be skimmed 
over, but to be pondered leisurely, chapter by chap- 
ter, before passing judgment. But such has been our 
interest in the theme, and in its treatment, that we 
have rushed through the pages for the denouement as 
if it were a romance. The fundamental positions and 
hinge arguments have since been reviewed more 
leisurely, and, if we are not greatly deceived, the 
public yerdict will be that this is the most satisfactory 
treatise on the subject in the English language. 
There are a few places where we are not sure of our 
soundings, but doubtless the fault is in the length 
or rather shortness of our line; yet we have buoyed 
out the channel through, and feel confident that most 
of our marks will stand. The stream is often deep, 
but never turbid; it isclear as ever bubbled from the 
English well. 

The reader will readily gather that this is no book 
for the summer holidays. It is asteatly hand to’ hand 
grapple with the mightiest questions that can meet the 
human intellect. Without circumlocution, sophistical 
artifice or evasion, without rhetorical device or digres- 
sion, it goes straight on to the tremendous task. You 
may quarrel with the phraseology, choice and coinage 
of words here and there, but you cannot doubt that 
all has been done with pains-taking deliberation, 
Every phrase and word has rung on the anvil before 
it has been trusted in the chain of this argument, and 
where the old material proved rusty and time-worn, 
new links have been forged with patience and skill. 

The author avoids, as far as possible, the ambiguous 
words and terms that have for so many years rattled 
back and forth through the free-will controversy, res- 
cuing stolen weapons from his adversaries, and in- 
venting new words to precisely express fundamental 
distinctions that cannot adequately be set forth in the 
ordinary philosophical nomenclature. We feel sure 
that some of these words in which his whole theory is 
erystallized,—words yet unknown in our language, 

but destined soon to fly from the tongues and flow 
from the pens of thousands,—will be the rallying cries 
to marshal the hosts afresh on this ancient battle- 
field. 

But the reader calls out impatiently, “ Why keep 
us lingering here on the threshold—show us the edi- 
fice.” We are not qualified as yet to act the cicerone, 
and should we attempt it, could never get beyond the 
ante-chamber in a newspaper article, but we will take 
a cursory outside view, and a few furtive glances 
through the windows. 

OUTSIDE VIEW. 

In the first place the book is well “ gotten up” by 

Carlton & Porter, on good paper, with clear type, 
and abundant marginal headings, which last many a 


reader will gladly hail as finger-posts up the steeps of 


this high argument. It is in three parts. Part L, in 
eight chapters to page 86, states the issue between the 
“ Freedomist ” and the “ Necessitarian.” Part JJ., 
in three sections and thirty-four chapters, to page 
360, examines and refutes the “ Necessitarian Argu- 
ment” in all its manifold forms. Part III., in eleven 
chapters, for the remaining 78 pages, states and dc- 
fends the “Positive Argument” for the Arminian 
view. 
_ DEFINITIONS AND STATEMENTS. 
The author is careful to state explicitly at the 
outset, that although we habitually speak of the Will 


as a power or a faculty, yet these are terms adopted 
as a mere matter of convenience. The real truth is, 
that by Will we mean Mind in action. Intellect is 
mind thinking; Sensibility, mind feeling ; Will, mind 
acting. “ Free will is really the man free in willing,” 
(p. 22.) Now when the Intellect passes judgment, 
—that is, when two objects of thought being present- 
ed it predicates argument or disagreement,—all, 
freedomists as well as necessitarians, agree that its de- 
cision is necessitated. If it give judgment, that 
judgment could not under all the circumstances have 
been otherwise. In like manuer all agree that feel- 
ings are necessitated when the object is presented. 
Now the great question is, are volitions necessitated 
as truly as intellections and feelings. The mind, 
when given objects are presented, cannot judge or 
feel otherwise ; can it will otherwise ? The Freedom- 
ist says, “ Yes,” the Necessitarian “ No.” Here then 
is the Issux. 
WILL A FIRST CAUSE. 

He starts from the psycological basis of Cousin, as- 
suming that Will is the all-sufficient cause of volitions, 
—in fact creating them. Motives furnish the condi- 
tions of volition, but they do not constitute its cause. 
But there isin this causation a specific peculiarity, 
distinguishing it totally from all other causation of 
which we know, a peculiarity that is set before us in 
terms of the author’s own invention. In ordinary 
causation each cause being followed inevitably by its 
single sole effect, given the one, and we infallibly 
predicate the other. Thus, take water and expose it 
to a temperature of 212 degrees, and we have the 
effect, steam. Take the same water, and, other cir- 
cumstances being the same, expose it to a temperature 
of 32 degrees, and we have the effect, ice. 
ture is constituted, no other effect is possible from this 
cause, no other cause for this effect. This is “ unipo- 
tent” causation, for here is a cause potent for one 
only effect. But Will, making a free choice, has be- 
fore it two or more alternatives, either one of which 
it may select. It may, in other words, be the cause 
of either one of two or more volitions, and so is here 
designated an “ alternative” cause. 


As Na- 


ALTERNATIVITY. 
But we stand back for the author himself: “ Every 
species of existence has its own one and singular 
property. Matter alone has solidity ; mind alone has 
intelligence; cause alone has efficiency, and Will 
alone of causes has an alternative or pluri-efficient 
power, [alternativity.] It is the existence or non-ex- 
istence of this power in Will which constitutes the 
dispute between the Necessitarian and the Freedom- 
ist;” pp. 14,15. Freedom is defined as the “ power 
or immunity to put forth in the same circumstances 
either cf several volitions, Or, supposing a given 
volition to be in the agent’s contemplation, it is the 
unrestricted power of putting forth, in the same cir- 
cumstances, a different volition INSTEAD ;” p. 25. It 
will be seen how this wording foils the Calvinistic 
criticism on the phrase “ contrary choive,” as express- 
ing the idea of choosing a thing and its contrary at 
the same moment. Of course no Arminian ever 
meant this, but Dr. Whedon’s phraseology escapes the 
danger of this perversion. 


EDWARDS’ INFINITE SERIES. 
Here at the threshold he first meets the famous in- 
finite series argument of Edwards, afterwards review- 
ed at greater length. Edwards’ objection may be 
briefly stated thus: If we originate our volitions, we 
do it voluntarily or involuntarily; if volitions are in- 
voluntary, then the Willis not free; if voluntary, 
then an act of the Will is necessary to bring them into 
being. But that act was also voluntary, requiring 
another act of the Will,—and so on forever. But our 
author replies that external actions only can properly 
be styled voluntary ; acts of the Will are simply voli- 
tional. Thus both horns of Edwards’ dilemma are 
shunned, and a happy distinction foils the objection 
whose sophism it is so easy to feel, yet so hard to ex- 
pose. The author is very fond of reversing his ene- 
my’s artillery ; as, for example, he retorts this argu- 
ment later in the work, with interest, by showing how, 
according to the use that the Necessitarian himself 
makes of terms, it is equally applicable to many other 
mental operations; for instance, if a man knows, he 
must know that he knows; and then know that he 
knows that he knows, and so on evermore. 
EDWARDS’ DEFINITION OF FREEDOM. 
We give a paragraph from his thorough and ex- 
haustive review of Edwards’ definition of freedom : 
“The definition of Edwards is in the following 
words: * The plain and obvious meaning of the 
words freedom and liberty in common speech, is 
power, opportunity or advantage that any one has to do 
as he pleases.’ ..... Of this definition we may re- 
mark, that it is to be excluded from the discussion as 
being, so far as freedom in the Will is concerned, not 
a poor definition, but no definition at all. And when 
Edwards boasts that this is the only conceivable free- 
dom, he emphatically denies all freedom to the Will. 
It is a freedom not to will but to do, that is to perform 
or execute what we have previously willed. It isa 
freedom belonging to external action, located out of 
and subsequent to volition; a freedom of the post- 
volitional operations. ... It is voluntary and not 
volitional freedom ;” p. 30. ~ 


SHARP PRACTICE. 
Here, again, is a good specimen of logical “ prac- 
tice” at the idea of cause which is maintained by Ed- 
wards, and by Mill, in his Logic. “ Edwards says of 
cause, ‘ The word is often used in so restrained a sense 
as to signify that only which has a positive efficiency, 
or influence to produce a thing, or bring it to pass. 
But there are many things which have no such posi- 
tive productive influences, which yet are causes.’ He 
instances as real causes the absence of preventives. 
The absence of the sun ‘is a cause of the falling dew 
in summer, and of the freezing streams in winter. 
Mr. Mill, in his Logic, maintains the same doctrine, 
including the absence of preventives under the term 
cause. He farther adds: ‘The state of the whole 
universe at any instant we believe to be the conse- 
quent of its state at the previous instant’... .. 
From which it would seem to result, that every pre- 
vious thing is the cause of every subsequent thing, and 
everything that does not exist, is the cause of everything 
that docs exist!” pp. 68, 69. 

MAIN BODY OF THE WORK. 

Part 2d constitutes the main body of the work, and 

is divided into three sections, diseussing respeetively 
the arguments “ Causational,” “ Psycological,” and 
“ Theological.” He commences the first section by 
remarking that the sum total of Edwards’ areuments 
for necessity have been stated as virtually compressed 
in the axiom, “ Every event must have its cause.” 
The author admits the axiom, but shows that it avails 
nothing for the cause of the necessitarian, unless 
another axiom be assumed, i. e., Every cause is unip- 
otent.” He then closes in with the “crucia] ques- 
tion” of the Necessitarian: ‘“ What causes this par- 
ticular volition?” Extracts rent from the connexion 
cannot do justice to the author’s thorough handling of 
this question ; but the following quotation will answer 
as a specimen : 
“ Put your finger upon any effect (volition) and 
ask what caused this result exclusively of the others ? 
and the reply is, The Will, or the agent in willing. 
Ask then what caused the Will in its conditions to 
cause the volition, and the reply is, Normmnc. Nay, 
you are a bad philosopher in asking. For, for its own 
effect Will or the willing agent is a complete cause; 
as complete a cause as any: cause whatever; and 
EVERY COMPLETE CAUSE PRODUCES ITS EFFECT 
UNCAUSEDLY. ... To ask what causes the com- 
plete cause to produce the effect, is to ask the cause 
of causation;” pp. 92, 93. One chapter in the 
“causational” section takes us into deep waters. 
Here the author battles Hamilton’s objections to 
Cousin’s theory, as set forth in his famous Review, 
“ Philosophy of the Unconditioned.” And when we 
found ourselves on this battle-field of giants we con- 
fess to a pectoral thump such as our old friend “ pater 
ZEneas” owned up to as he entered the realm of the 
mighty shades,—we would quote the poet if we could 
call it up, but the reader remembers it,—we are not 
going to effect nonchalance, for the fact is our brain 


the conflict. 


attempted. The chapter is entitled, “ 
lines of the Unknown ;” sufficiently suggestive to those 


| vance. 


got dizzy, and is not settled yet enough to describe 
All we know about it is that our cham- 
pion went in right valiantly, and as near as we could 
tell gave 48 good as he got. And that is all that he 


Our author fully does here what he attempts, i. @., to 
show that if unanswerable questions can be propound.- 
ed to the Freedomist, they may be retorted with equal 
point upon the Necessitarian ; or, as he puts it in the 
marginal heading, “ Necessity graveled by ifs own 
” 
We can but indicate leading topics thereafter. In 
this section the objections that Freedom involves 
Atheism, that alternativity is chance, that this Free- 
dom is never used, are met each in a chapter. The 
Psycological Section commences with “ self-determi- 
nation,” then discusses the nature of Motives, “ Com- 
mensurality of Motives,” “ Uniformities of Volition,” 
and various other topics connected with the doctrine 
of Motives; Mill’s philosophical Necessity and Kant’s 
phenomenal Necessity get ably handled, as also the 
doctrines of “ Moral Ability and Inability.” Section 
third plunges at once into Foreknowledge and Pre- 
destination, and gives us the author’s Theodicy. 
Part 3d opens with the argument from Consciousness ; 
then follow arguments from the “ Possibility of the 
Divine Command,” “ Distinction between Automatic 
Excellence and Moral Desert,” “Created Moral de- 
sert impossible,” “Maxim of Responsibility,” Ed- 
wards’ doctrine of Necesitated Responsibility, Argu- 
ment from Responsibility for belief, “ Co-action and 
Necessitation,” “ God’s non-authorship of Sin,” and 
finally, “ Freedom the condition of a possible The- 
odicy.” 
We will hereafter give farther extracts of a more 
specially theological character. F. H. N. 
Middletown, Feb. 24. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Dear Heratp:—Will you allow a stranger, hailing 
from the west bank of the ‘‘ Father of Waters,” to say a 
few words to your intelligent and enterprising Yankee 
readers ; and the more so, since the West is bound to you, 
not only by bonds of iron, of nationality, of patriotism, 
but also because the blood of New England courses the 
veins of many of our people, and there is a real commer- 
cial and literary interdependence between us? If you 
live at the “hub” of civilization, one of the spokes of 
the great wheel stretches to us; and, notwithstanding 
some of our copperhead orators were anxious last Fall to 
“ Jeave New England out in the cold,” the overwhelming 
mass of our people, loyal and freedom-loving like your- 
selves, have no desire to break the connection with you. 
So don’t be scared. 

We don’t want to boast of Iowa’s progress or patriot- 
ism; and we have no need to. Less than thirty years ago 
this beautiful State was a waste, owned by the aborigines, 
who hunted over its plains and built their wigwams be- 
neath the shades of its forests. Now it is the home of 
seven hundred thousand freemen, who have dotted its ter- 
ritory with villages, towns and cities, reduced a large per 
cent. of its surface to cultivation, provided themselves 
with free schools, academies and colleges, projected and 
in part completed a grand system of railroads, and placed 
themselves in the first rank among the States for all that 
ennobles and distinguishes a people. The first regular 
appointment of a Methodist preacher to Iowa occurred 
only twenty-seven years ago. Now there are three Con- 
ferences, and an aggregate membership of 38,640! In 
1837 the first Methodist church erected in Iowa (except 
pehaps a very temporary log structure) was built in this 
city (Burlington) ; now there are in the State 270 Meth- 
odist churches, valued at $378,591! 

In respect topatriotism, Iowa has never faltered. Her 
men have gone freely at the call of the government to 
suppress the great rebellion. Her quotas have always 
been overfilled, and her soldiers have proved themselves 
heroes. Of them the newly inaugurated Governor, Col. 
Stone, himself a scarred veteran, could say: ‘ The sol- 
diers of Iowa need no eulogy now to secure for their deeds 
the admiration of history. Their unselfish devotion to 
the cause of the country, their patient endurance of the 
untold hardships incident to service in a distant and strange 
climate, and the sturdy heroism they have illustrated on 
so many fiehls, have given to our young State a record of 
valor as imperishable as the bloody annals of the war. * 
* * * JTmpartial history will attest the significant fact 
that no great battle has yet been lost in which Iowa troops 
were engaged; and none gained, on Western fields, in 
which they have not borne a conspicuous part! With 
that record we are content.” 

Some statistics of the business of this city for 1862, re- 
cently published in the Burlington Hawk Eye, may serve 
to give your readers some idea of what we are doing in 
the State, as it may be considered a specimen of the busi- 
ness of our principal river town. I shall only give the 
statistics of a few leading departments of our general 
business: Sales, 1862—Druggists, $69,000; Saddle and 
Harness Makers, 45,100; Foundries, 80,000; Printers, 
58,200; Pork Packers, 666,300 ; Clothing, 118,000 ; Flour 
Mills, 450.000; Produce, 401,000; Hardware, 158,300; 
Boots, Shoes ard Leather, 276,400; Lumber, 227,000; 
Grocers, 1,042,000. That will do for your readers to 
study, as exhibiting partially the business of a town of 
not over 13,000 people. - And it is estimated that the re- 
turns of 1863 will show a gencral average of 30 per cent. 
increase in the above showing. The business of our 
Western river towns must increase rapidly with the pro- 
gress of population and improvement. Our busingss at 
this point is of course chiefly from the interior, and our 
Western Railroad only extends 90 miles from the river. 
As it is carried on it will develop the interior counties 
with great rapidity, and continually augment the business 
of the city. The year 1900 will certainly see a popula- 
tion of not less than 50,000 at this point. 

Iam happy to say that Methodism is moving forward 
in Iowa; though I fear not equally with the general ad- 
In several of the charges of the Conference gra- 
cious revivals are now in progress. The Methodist 
church in this city is the “ Foundry” of Iowa Method- 
ism. It is the oldest church standing on Iowa soil. In 
it the first session of the Territorial Legislature was con- 
yened. In it the Supreme Court of the Territory opened 
its first term. In it two sessions of the Iowa Conference 
have been held. Its walls have re-echoed to the voice of 
many of the chief ministers of the chfirch. Around its 
altar many have been happily converted to God ; and here 
at this time there is heard nightly the voice of supplica- 
tion, the sob of penitence, the song of joy and the shout 
of salvation. ‘‘ Praised be God for his mercy and for his 
goodness to the children of men.” Hew. 

Burlington, Iowa, Jan. 20, 1864. 





FROM THE FIRST U. 8. COLORED CAVALRY. 

I have had some opportunity for a number of years to 
note the enthusiasm and devotion with which many young 
people improve their opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge. But I never saw on the human countenance such 
vivid expressions of mingled surprise, joy and gratitude, 


my ftegiment, as I called on them separately to inform 
them that I was about to establish a school for their benefit. 
Some of them were slow to take the great idea. “ Why, 
bless the Lord, if this good is to come to us!” said one. 
“ Thank you, sir, and thank God, this is more than we 
expected,” said another. Their delight did not spring 
from a romantic and exaggerated idea of the value of 
the opportunities that had been denied them, but from an 
instinctive desire to know, and from what they had seen 
of the power there is in knowledge. 

There are abont a dozen men in the ranks who read 
well, and probably fifty who read imperfectly, but not 
more than a dozen who could write at all. And I haye 
found but three persons in the whole regiment who have 
ever been in school. All the rest “ stole,” as they say, 
* the little they know.” One who now ranks in my first 
class, three months ago did not know a letter of the al- 
phabet. He has become a fair reader by two months’ at- 
tendance at an evening school in Norfolk. Quite a num- 
ber had learned to read by bribing the white children 
about the plantation, some paying as high as one dollara 
week to his white brother, to teach and keep the secret! 
Think of that, favored children of New England! Would 
you be willing to pay as much for like advantages ? 
So many were seeking admission to our school that we 
were obtiged to exclude all who cannot read readily in 


incidental expenses in the way of furniture and living. 


well. The 
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es; while the good behaviour of those already holdin, 
these positions, and the exigencies of the service, requir, 
that there should be no deficiency of suitable candidarc., 


How singular that these “ cursed Canaanites,” aceo;). 
ing to Bishop Hopkins, this “inferior race,” these “ |\:; 
better than apes,” according to the curs who bark their 
approval of the Bishop and the rest who are so very any 
ious to help the Almighty to curse them—how singular | 
say, that these men should develop such ardor to know, 
and sach quickness to acquire! But I must not get j, 
an exclamatory vein, nor into an argument so near t},c 
conclusion of a letter. The Bishop’s bad logic and the 
unchristian prejudices. and hates of norther~ pro-slavery 
men, are already, in the brightening light of God’s proy. 
idences, standing out as the most shameful exhibitions of 
the defective civilization of this age and country, 
Fort Monroe, Feb. 15, 1864. R. M. M. 
PERSONAL. 
The Lynn Reporter says :— Hon. B. F. Mudge, for. 
merly of this city, as we learn from the Topeka (Kansas) 
Tribune, is delivering a course of geological lectures jn 
that city, which are exciting considerable interest. Geo! 
ogy and kindred sciences were Mr. Mudge’s delight while 
a resident here, and we are glad to learn that his studies 
in those directions are being turned to good account in his 
new field of labor.” 
We learn from the Christian Advocate and Journal that 
the Rev. J. L. G. M’Kown having, upon reflection, de- 
clined to go to New Orleans, Dr. Newman has been placed 
in charge of the three churches in that city under cur 
care. Other appointments will be made soon, but Dr. 
Newman will have the general oversight. He will leave 
in about two weeks. He has asked an American flag, 
bearing the words, ‘‘ New York to New Orleans, grect- 
ing,” for each church. One he is expecting from the 
Washington Square Methodist Episcopal Church, another 
from Bedford Street, the third from St. Paul’s. 
The Reverend William B. Pope has been selected to 
accompany Mr. Thornton, the representative of the Brit- 
ish Wesleyan Conference, to our next General Conference. 
Mr. Pope is editor of the London Quarterty Review—an 
able and scholarly man. 














The Rev. Benaijah Williams, of Genesee Conference, 
died on January 22, at Glencoe, Ohio. He entered tho 
ministry forty-five years ago. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Biggs, D.D., died in Cincinnati 
on February 9, aged seventy-seven. He was the last sur- 
viving member of the convention that founded the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

The Rev. H. E. Chapin, formerly a member of Black 
River Conference, died in Washingtonville, N. Y., on the 
29th of January. 

The Christian Advocate and Journal reports that the 
Rev. W. H. Milburn has joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and is a candidate for the ministry in that de- 
nomination. 

It is reported that the rebel Gen. Beauregard has paid 
a government tax at Memphis, through his agent. 

The house of ex-United States Senator Yulee, at St. 
Augustine, Fla., is now the headquarters of the Federal 
commandant of that port, and a letter from there says 
that Yulee, who has not held any office since the State 
seceded, is getting ready to lend a hand in restoring her 
to the Union. 

Brig. Gen. Seth Williams, Adjt. Gen. of the Army of 
the Potomac, is now at home in Maine, for the first time 
since the commencement of the war. 


Dr. J. V. C. Smith, ex-Mayor of Boston, is serving as 
surgeon in the Union hospitals at New Orleans. We 
learn that he is very popular in the Crescent City. 

Richard Cobden sends his autograph by request to the 
Brooklyn Fair, placing over it the expressive sentence— 
“Free Trade—The International Law of the Almighty.” 








WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


Congressional. 
SenaTE.—Wednesday, Feb. 24, the bill to enable the 
people of Nevada and Colorado to form State Govern- 
ments was passed. The joint resolution reviving the 
grade of Lieut. General was passed, after striking from 
the House bill the provision recommending Gen. Grant 
for the position. 

Wednesday, Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, introduced a 
bill to repeal the fishing bounties. 

Hovsre.—Tuesday, the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee on the whisky bill was rejected, the House insist- 
ing that the stock on hand should be taxed. Another 
committee of conference was appointed, and one was sub- 
sequently appointed by the Senate. 

Wednesday, the bill taking the Wardenship of the jail 
in the District of Columbia from Marshal Lamon, and 








as were revealed in the faces of the orderly sergeants of 


words of one syllable. The rest are supplied, so far as 
we have the means, with the most elementary reading 
‘books, and told to seek assistance from their companions 
who are in advance of them, with the promise of being 
received into the school as soon as they have reached the 
standard that has been fixed. Captain Wilder, Superin- 
tendent of Negro affairs for this district, tells us that he 
has put spelling books into the hands of the negroes who 
did not know a letter, and sent them on their way, and 
in two months has received from some of them commu- 
nications tolerably written, with their own hands, thank- 
ing him for his kindness. The government, through 
Capt. W. promises me tents for school-rooms, and for 
quarters, fuel and rations for as many teachers as I will 
bring or can make use of. “It would indeed be a great 
good if I had here now half a dozen teachers, with plenty 
of reading and writing books, and a little money to meet 


The commanders of both regiments feel deeply inter- 
ested in the work, purely from its military bearings. It 
seems quite essential that a considerable part of the non- 
commissioned officers should be able to read and write 
company books are in their keeping, and 





conferring it on the President, was passed An amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriation bill was agreed to, in- 
creasing the appropriation for construction and repairs of 
vessels from $22,800,000 to $26,300,000. 

Thursday, in discussing the bill to establish a Bureau 
of Freedmen’s Affairs, Mr. Davis, of Maryland, advo- 
cated an amendment to the Constitution making it a con- 
dition for the re-admission of the Southern States into the 
Union that they forever abolish slavery. He spoke against 
colonizing the freedmen as incompatible with true policy 
aud humanity. The Naval Appropriation bill was 
passed. 

Friday, a resolution to extend the time for the payment 
of bounties to April 1, was passed. It suspends the draft 
until that period. A bill permitting volunteers from 
South Carolina, and other States where the enrollment 
act is not enforced, to to be credited to any State or sub- 
division of a State that they might choose, was passed. 
—tThe bill to restore the grade of Lieut. General was 
passed, with the Senate amendment striking out the re- 
commendation that Gen. Grant be appointed. It was 
thought that he would be appointed by the President 
without the recommendation. 


From the War. 

Army or TUE Potromac.—Feb, 26, about 100 rebels 
crossed the Rapidan and made a demonstration on our 
pickets, killing two horses ; 13 of the 100 deserted.—— 
It is reported that a portion of Lee’s army is moving up 
the Shenandoah Valley for a raid into Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps Longstreet designed moving in the same direc- 
tion.——The Army of the Potomac was in motion, Feb 
27, and momentous events are expected. 








Vireixia AND Nortn Carortna.—Since General 
Peck has returned to Newbern he has been inspecting the 
fortifications. He has .been informed that the rebels are 
making preparations to recover Eastern North Carolina ; 
that they have three iton-clads, plated 10 inches thick, 
one of which is to move down Roanoke River to Ply- 
mouth and Roanoke Island. Gen. Wessels commands the 
troops in this place, and C. W. Flusser the naval forces 
in Albemarle Sound. Another of the iron-clads is to 
descend the Tar River to Washington, where Gen. Ches- 
ney, of the Ist North Carolina Regiment is in command. 
The third is to move down the Neusé upon Newbern. 
These vessels, acting in conjunction with land forces, are 
to make a simultaneous attack. It is the impression in 
North Carolina, both within and without the Federal 
lines, that the rebels will evacuate Virginia, and that the 
battle-ground in the east will be transferred to North Car- 
olina. The journals of that State declare that it will be 
lost to the Confederacy unless the Federals are expelled 


to the statement. A view of the map will disclose that 
the evacuation of Virginia would materially shorten the 
rebel line of defense and greatly increase their power of 
concentrating troops; but, on the other hand there wou!d, 
of course, be a great loss of prestige, and they would be 
so far removed fiom the border that a raid into the North- 
ern States would be out of the question. It is said that 
the enemy have hung 51 of the colored North Carolina 
soldiers, whom they captured at Newbern, but it has not 
been confirmed. 


DerarTMBnt OF THE Soutu.—It will be remem- 
bered that some time ago a little steamer, with a torpedo 
projected from the bows below water by means of an 
iron rod, ran into the New Ironsides and exploded the 
torpedo against her armor without injuring it. On the 
12th ult, they tried the experiment on the wooden cor- 
vette Housatonic, and sunk her. Two officers and three 
men were lost; the rest were saved by clinging to the 
rigging until rescued by boats from the fleet. Two trans- 
ports have been wrecked on the coast. Deserters come 
into the Union lines at the rate of from four to ten daily. 
There have lately been two large fires in Charleston in 
consequence of our shells ; one of the shells took a piece 
out of the steeple of St. Andrew’s. The cavalry of the 
expedition to Florida, at last accounts, was skirmish- 
ing westward along the railroad, but nothing of moment 
had been done. There was a statement that the rebels 
had dispatched 15,000 men from the vicinity of Charles- 
ton to resist the advance of the Union troops in Florida. 
——The steamer Fulton brings the intelligence that our 
troops were badly beaten, Feb. 20, on the road to Talla- 
hassee, 48 miles west of Jacksonville. Our loss is est! 
mated at from 500 to 1,300 men. Gen. Seymour led the 
troops, and having no skirmishers they came upon the 
rebel batteries in a wood, where they were thrown into 
confusion by a galling fire. After fighting three hours, 
our troops retreated, leaving some of the wounded in the 
hands of the enemy. A prisoner says their troops were 


from Charleston, and Beauregard was in command. 





familiar with these alluring and yet elusive themes.) they must be prepared, intelligently to scan written pass- 


Gen. Gillmore has placed Gen. Seymour under arrest, 


from the eastern portion, and Gov. Vance adds his words: 
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Poetry. 


OUR OLASSMATE, F. W. 0. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Fast as the roling seasons ey 
The hour of fate to those we love, 

Each pear! that leaves the broken string 
Is set in Friendship’s crown above. 

As narrower grows the earthly chain, 
The circle widens in the sky ; 

These are our tr that ny 
But those are stars that beam on high. 


We miss—O, how we miss !—Ais face,— 
With trembling accents speak his name. 
Earth cannot fill his shadowed place 
From all her rolls of pride and fame. 
Our song has lost the silvery thread 
That carrdled through his jocund lips ; 
Our Jaugh is mute, our smile is fled, 
And all our sunshine in eclipse. 


And what and whence the wondrous charm 
That kept his manhood boy-like still,— 
That life’s hard censors could disarm 
And lead them captive at his will ? 
His heart was ath of rosier clay,— 
His veins were filled with ruddier fire,— 
Time could not chill him, fortune sway, 
Nor toil with all its burdens tire. 


His speech burst throbbing from its fount 
And set our colder thoughts aglow, 
As the hot leaping geysers mount 
And falling melt the Iceland snow. 
Some word, perchance, we counted rash,— 
Some phrase our calmness might disclaim ; 
Yet ’twas the sunset lightning’s flash, 
No angry bolt, but harmless flame, 


Man judges all, God knoweth each ; 
We read the rule, He sees the law ; 
How oft his laughing children teach 
The truths his prophets never saw ! 
O friend, whose wisdom flowed in mirth ! 
Our hearts are sad, our eyes are dim ; 
He gave thy smiles to brighten earth,— 
We trust thy joyous soul to Him. 











Alas!—our weakness Heaven forgive ! 
We murmur, even while we trust, 
“ How long garth’s breathing burdens live, 
Whose hearts, before they die, are dust !”’ 
But thou !—through grief’s untimely tears a 
We ask with half-reproachful sigh, 
“ Couldst thou not watch a few brief years _ 
Till Friendship faltered, ‘ Thou mayst dic ?’” 


Who loved our boyish years so well ? 
Who knew so well their pleasant tales, 
And all those livelier freaks could tell 
Whose oft-told story never fails ? 
In vain we turn our aching eyes,— 
In vain we stretch our eager hands,— 
Cold in his wintry shroud he lies 
Beneath the dreary drifting sands. 


Ah, speak not thus! He lies not there! 
We see him, hear him as of old! 

He comes! he claims his wonted chair ; 
His beaming face we still behold ! 

His voice rings clear in all our songs, 
And loud his mirthful accents rise ; 

To us our brother's life belongs,— 
Dear bovs, a classmate never dies ! 

—Aitlantic Monthly for March. 





THE OONTRABAND'S ANSWER. 
“EVERYTHING IS LOVELY.” 


The blue-sky arching overhead, 

The green turf ’neath my daily tread, 
All glorified by freedom’s light, 

Grow fair and lovely to my sight. 


The very winds that sweep along, 

Seem burdened with a lovely song ; 
Nor shrieks, nor groans of grief or fear, 
Float on their wings and join my ear! 


No more with dull and aching breast, 
’Roused by the horn I rise from rest ; 
Content and cheerful with my lot, 

I greet the Sun and leave my cot. 


For darling child and loving wife, 

1 toil with newly-wakened life ; 

The light that lingers ’round her smile, 
The shadows from my soul beguile: 


The prattle of my darling boy, 

Fills my old heart with untold joy! 
Before his laughter, mirth and song, 
Fade out long scores of grief and wrong. 


O! never did the world appear 
So lovely to mine eye and ear! 
Till freedom came with joy and peace, 
And bade my hateful bondage cease. 
Grove City, O., Nov. 9, 1863, F. E. W. Harper. 
—The Free Nation. 

















For Zion’s Herald. 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

The umplersigned, in behalf of the Easthampton 
Methodist Episcopal Church, would hereby gratefully 
acknowledge the reception of a beautiful silver com- 
munion service and baptismal font, the generous gift 
of the brethren of the Springfield Pyncheon St. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Such kindness and interest 
as prompted to this fraternal and Christian act, have 
already produced an impression that will not soon be 
effaced, but will ever be remembered, by those who 
witnessed the presentation, with the liveliest grat- 
itude. 

And now, Mr. Editor, will you allow me to use the 
above as a kind of introduction to other things of a 
more general nature connected with the origin and 
progress of our church in this*place ? Easthampton 
is probably the most flourishing village of its size in 
Western Massachusetts. It has a population of nearly 
three thousand, and is destined to be a place of far 
more importance than it now is, though its growth in 
the last fifteen years reminds one more of Western 
activity and enterprise than of staid New England. 
Here is.the seat of “ Williston Seminary,” the main 
feeder of Amherst College, and, I believe, about the 
best endowed and established institution of the kind 
under the charge of our Congaegationalist brethren. 
In the village and neighborhood, and in full opera- 
tion, there are five large mills or factories—cotton, 
button, suspender, elastic cord, and fabric. This last 
is the elastic net used so extensively in the manufac- 
ture of gaiters, and is the only establishment of the 
kind in the country. It has been in successful oper- 
ation only about eighteen months ; though, for a num- 
ber of years previously, efforts had been repeatedly 
made to manufacture this kind of goods, but had 
failed through a lack of proper help and machinery. 
I allude to this more fully because of the influence it 
has had on the establishment of our meetings. In 
addition to these, a large mill is now in process of 
erection for the preparation of rubber for the various 
purposes for which it may be required in the different 
kinds of goods manufactured here; while some three 
or four miles distant there has been opened, under the 
auspices of a company with a capital of half a mil- 
lion, a lead mine of considerable extent and richness, 
and which is now worked to the very fallest extent 
to which help can be secured. So much for the busi- 
ness aspects of the place. 

To meet the religious wants of this large and in- 
creasing population, there were, previously to the last 
session of our Conference, two houses of worship, and 
both belonging to the Congregationalist order. These 
were manifestly inadequate, either to accommodate 
all who would attend, or to satisfy the particular 
preferences and heart-yearnings of many who, in 
other places and in other seasons of their history, 
had been surrounded with different denominational 
influences. Amongst the number thus situated were 
several English brethren, connected with the Baptist 

Church at home, and who were invited over here for 
the purpose of taking charge of the manufacture of 
the “ fabric ” goods already mentioned. Deprived of 
the warm social meetings in which they had been 
nurtured and trained in the fatherland, soon after 
their arrival here they sought for a substitute in the 
establishment of what they called “ Family Meetings.” 
These were none other than meetings for prayer and 
religious conversation, without, however, the coldness 
and formality that prove the ruin of prayer meetings 
generally. To these they invited a few friends with 
like proclivities with themselves, and after a while 
their own unconverted acquaintances. Very soon 
the approval of God was manifested; his blessing 
rested on them, the interest began to extend, con- 
versions to take place, and soon no hired house was 
large enough to accommodate the crowds of sincere 
penitents and anxious inquirers that thronged to find 
out what they should do to be saved. So great a 
work they had not reckoned on, nor were they pre- 
pared for; but believing it was of God and not of 
man, and that the cause of Christ could be best pro- 
moted, and the benefits to be derived, as well as those 
already received, could be rendered more lasting and 
permanent by an active and visible connection with 
some denomination of Christians who would sympa- 
thize with them, and in whose communion they them- 











selves would feel at home, they turned for that pur- 
pose to the Methodist Church as being more like their 
own in practice—in the warmth of feeling, tlie social 
element, and the freeness that marks her gatherings 
and her people. In compliance with their wishes a 
class was formed, Dec. 31, 1862, connected with the 
church at Northampton, and the meetings for prayer 
were still continued. In the interval preceding 
Conference, several of the brethren of the neighbor- 
ing charges spent a Sabbath with them, and preached 
for them by way of experiment ; and so hopeful and 
important seemed the work, and so much success had 
already attended the meetings, and so deep and anx- 
ious a desire prevailed to have them continued, that 
the brethren here felt emboldened to ask for a 
preacher at the session of the Conference, and their 
request was granted. 

Since then, although the year has been a broken 
one on account of the sickness and absence of the 
pastor from the place for several months, the good 
work has gone on, a wonder and a surprise to all; the 
revival has continued more or less all the year round, 
though not with the same power with which it first 
broke out; and it is not too much to say that nearly 
three hundred persons have been converted through 
the instrumentality of these meetings, and all this 
with even less than the usual ordinary human appli- 
ances—no extra efforts, no extra meetings. There 
are now three classes, largely attended, a congrega- 
tion of about 300, as many as can be accommodated, 
and a flourishing Sunday School of nearly 200 at- 
tendants. It is true the people are poor; but this is 
the crowning glory of Methodism, that it seeks out 
the poor of this world, who, when converted, become 
rich in faith and abundant in good works. These, at 
least, are prominent characteristics of the people 
here, and this is one reason,why God has so graciously 
and so wonderfully blessed them. 

In conclusion, there are these features which inspire 
us with gratitude to our heavenly Father for what is 
past, and with hope for the fature: 1. The church in 
its origin and growth, thus far, appears to be purely 
providential. © It was not contemplated and planned 
by far-seeing minds, and then everything made to 
subserve this object, but, like Christianity itself, like 
our own Methodism, like the benevolent agencies of 
the church—the missionary, Bible and tract societies, 
which now cover the world with their leaves of heal- 
ing—its beginnings were very insignificant, its growth 
rapid, “ Not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord,” that the glory may be of God 
and not of men.” 

2. It is regarded with favor by all classes of the 
community. Very frequently a new society spring- 
ing up in an old established community is regarded 
with distrust, envy, jealousy. Not so here; we are 
heartily welcomed, generously treated, and all bid us 
God-speed in our work. 

8. The heterogeneous character of the member- 
ship, so far as creeds and nationalities are concerned, 
but their homogeneousness in matters of faith and 
works. The German, Irish, Scotch, English and 
American are each represented, and as many differ- 
ent creeds as there are nationalities, and yet never 
before have I seen so beautiful and charming an 
illustration of the apostle’s words, “ There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female ; for all are one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

4. But, above all, is the manifestation of the pres- 
ence and approbation of the great Head of the 
church, from the first inception of the undertaking 
to the present, by which everything has worked to- 
gether for our good; so that it would seem as if the 
prediction of the prophet had been verified in our 
case, “Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain; 
and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.” To 
him be all the glory both now and forever, amen. 

I have given this sketch, Mr. Editor, so as to direct 
attention to, and awaken an interest in, this new 
society. I but express the opinion of my brethren 
in the ministry who have visited us, that a more 
hopeful undertaking of the kind has not arisen in | 
their day. May God continue to watch over it and 
bless it. 8. Jackson. 





For Zion’s Herald. 
MINISTERS’ WIVES. 

It has become quite common for the past few years 
for pastors, stationed where sessions of Conferences 
are to be held, to publish notices that preachers must 
not bring their wives. On this subject I have just a 
word to say, and with permission of the Editor, will 
say it now. 

And first, the meeting of an Annual Conference is 
an occasion of great interest tothe church. As‘many 
of our laymen, brethren and sisters, as can possibly 
do so, now make it their business to be in attendance 
whenever it occurs in their vicinity. For this inter- 
est in our annual gathering and in the business of the 
church, we heartily commend them. That it is shared 
fully by the wives of our preachers there can be no 
doubt. Many of these last have been among com- 
parative strangers for the year, and very naturally 
desire a re-union with friends of other days and other 
charges, whom they expect to meet at such atime. 
They have sacrificed and suffered more, a thousand 
times, for the church than sisters in the laity who en- 
joy the privilege. But just as they begin to look for- 
ward with pleasing anticipations to the occasion, out 
comes a notice from the preacher in charge, warning 
them off. 

Now arises the embarrassment. They are evidently 
to be held as intruders if they venture to enjoy privi- 
leges that are common to all other classes, and their 
presence will be the occasion of many unkind re- 
marks. As a leading minister said to me not long 
since, (one by the by who never takes his wife any- 
where,) “They have no business to go even if they 
pay their own bills ; for,” he continued, “ if some do 
so, others will follow the example, and many preachers 
are not able to stand it.” 

Now against all this I raise a protest. If anybody 
except ministers themselves have a right to go to Con- 
ference, it is the preachers’ wives. They ought to go, 
and it is an insult to advertise them in advance, as is 
sometimes the case. No preacher should take his 
wife to be entertained with himself without a previous 
understanding and arrangement. He should corres- 
pond with the brother in charge where the session is 
to be held, and govern himself accordingly. If enter- 
tainment cannot be provided, the preacher in charge 
can so inform him and there the matter will end. 
Then let the minister’s wife go if she pleases, and 
provide for herself. 

I know whereof I speak in this matter. I have 
myself put up the Conference in small towns more 
than once, and have not yet warned off this class of 
sisters, nor failed to accémmodate all who by letter 
have in time notified me of their wish. In one charge 
where the session was to be held I know a good 
brother layman who was very anxious to have such a 
notice given lest we should be overrun, and yet he 
had himself written to several of his friends in the 
Conference, inviting them to bring their wives and 
stop with him. He probably did not think that other 
friendships existed as well as in his case. 

In most cases this warning isa scare for certain 
parties, and is not designed to be general. The no- 
tice is duly given, and yet preachers’ wives are pres- 
ent in no diminished numbers. The prohibition 
affects only those who have no friends at court. With 
many there is a private understanding, and then, for- 
sooth, it is all right. 

On this subject I have no personal feeling. I never 
kept my wife at home for any such reason, and shall 
not. Though always willing to pay her board and 
always proposing to do so when she has been in at- 
tendance, which is not often, I have never been al- 
lowed to do it. And yet I feel such a public notice 
as an insult and a disgrace, which I pray may not 
this year be repeated in any of our New England 

Conferences. If it is done im the Conference to 
which I belong, I will endeavor to mark the facts, and 
enable the friends to see what results may follow. In 
such a case, after Conference you may hear from me 
again. Joun SMITH. 





Look not mournfully into the past—it cannot re- 
turn; wisely improve the present—it is thine; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, and 
with a manly heart.—Longfellow. 


Children, 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it ; 

The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were no children to begin it. 


No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender ; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the trilling love-chords tender. 


No babe within our arms to leap, 
No little feet toward slumber tending, 
No little knee in prayer to bend, 
Onr loving lips the sweet words lending. 


What would the mothers do for work, 
Were there no pants, no jackets tearing ? 
No tiny dresses to embroider ? 
No cradle for their watchful caring? 








No rosy boys at wintry morn, 

With satchel to the school-house hasting ; 
No merry shouts as home they rush ; 

No precious morsel for their tasting. 


Tall, grave, grown people at the door; 
Tall, grave, grown people at the table ; 

The men on business all intent, 3 
The dames lugubrious as they’re able. 


The sterner souls would get more stern, 
Unfeeling natures mere inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


For in that clime toward which we reach, 
Through Time’s mysterious, dim unfolding, 
The little ones with cherub smile 
Are still our Father’s face beholding.* 


So said His voice in whom we trust, 
When in Judah’s realm a preacher, 

He made achild confront the proud, 
And be in simple guise their teacher. 


Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it; 

A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people in it. 


Their angels do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heayen.—MATT. XVIII. 10, 





GOVERNOR GRISWOLD’S ESCAPE. 
A TRUE CONNECTICUT STORY. 


When the British and tories attacked New London, 
Conn., in 1781, and set a price on the head of Gov. 
Griswold, the latter fled to the town of Lyme, where 
his cousin, Mrs. Marvin, hid him for some days in a 
secluded farm-house. But at length the subtle foe 
discovered his retreat;.and one sunny afternoon in 
May, he was routed from his hiding-place, by the tid- 
ings that a band of horsemen were approaching to 
capture him. 

is only chance of escape was to reach the mouth 
of a little creek, which emptied itself into the Con- 
necticut River, just above the entrance of the latter, 
into Long Island Sound. There he had a boat sta- 
tioned, with two faithful attendants hidden beneath 
the high banks of the creek. The distance from the 
farm-house to the boat was two miles by the usual 
traveled road. But a little sheep path across the 
farmer’s orchard would bring him to the road only a 
mile from the boat, and save a quarter’s length of his 
fearful run for life. 

Just where the narrow path from the orchard 
opened into the road, Hetty Marvin sat with her dog 

owser, tending the bleaching ofthe household linen. 
The long web of forty yards or more, which was dili- 
gently spun or woven during the long winter months, 
was whitened in May, and thus made ready for use. 
This business of bleaching was well economized, being 
usually done by the younger daughters of the family, 
who were not old enough to spin, nor strong enough 
for the heavier work of the kitchen or dairy. 

The roll of linen was taken by the farmer or his 
stout “ help ” to a grassy~plat, beside a spring or mead- 
ow brook. There it was thoroughly wetted and 
spread upon the green turf, to take the heat of the 
sun by day and the dew at night. The little maiden 
who tended it would sit near it during the day, with 
her knitting or her book, and as fast as the sun dried 
its folds she would sprinkle the water over it with her 
ground shell dipper and make it wet again. 

Thus sat Hetty Marvin, the young daughter of Gov. 


her into the road to escape from his pursuers. Hetty 
was a timid child of about twelve years ; yet thought- 
ful and wise beyond many of her elders. She was 
frightened by the headlong haste with which the 
Governor rushed across the meadow. But she quick- 
ly comprehended the scene, and instantly quieted her 
faithful Towser, who, though a friend of the family 
guest, thought it becoming to bark loudly at his hur- 
ried steps. 

Her wise forethought arrested the Governor’s no- 
tice, and suggested a scheme to delude his pursuers. 
“ Hetty,” he said earnestly, “I am flying for my life 
and unless I can reach my boat before I am overtaken, 
I am a lost man. Yousee the road forks here. Now 
I want to run down this way to the river. But you 
must tell the rascals who are chasing me that I have 
gone up the road to catch the mail wagon, which will 
soon be along you know. Then they will turn off the 
other way.” 

“ O, cousin !” said the little girl in an agony of dis- 
tress, “I can’t tell alie: indeed I cannot. Why did 
you tell me which way you were going?” 

“ Hetty, dear child, surely you would not betray 
me tomy death! Hark! they are coming—I hear 
the clik of the horses’ feet. O, Hetty, tell them I 
have gone up the road instead of down, and Heaven 
will bless you.” 

‘Heaven never blesses those who speak falsely, 
cousin! but I will not tell them which way you go, 
even if they kill me; so run as quickly as possible.” 

“ It’s of no use; unless I can deceive them I am a 
dead man.” 

“ Cousin, cousin, hide under my web of cloth; 
they’d never think of looking for you here. Come, 
get down as swift as you can, and I'll cover you and 
stand sprinkling my linen.” 

“It’s my only chance,—child, I’ll get down as you 
say,” and suiting the action to the'word, the Gover- 
nor was soon hidden under the ample folds of the cloth. 

Angry that their expected prey had escaped from 
the house where they hoped to secure him, the six 
mounted tories, headed by a British officer, dashed 
along the road in swift pursuit. At sight of the little 
girl in the meadow, the leader of the party paused. 

“Child,” he said sternly, “ have you seen a man 
running away hereabouts ? ” ; 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Hetty, trembling and flushing. 

“ Which way did he go?” 

“TI promised not to tell, sir.” 

“ But you must or take the consequences.” 

“ T said I wouldn’t tell you if you killed me,” sobbed 
the frightened girl. 

“ T'll have it out of her,” exclaimed the furious offi- 
cer with an oath. 

“ Let me speak to her,” said his tory guide; “I 
know the child, I believe. Isn’t your name Hetty 
Marvin ?” he asked pleasantly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And this man who ran by you a few minutes ago 
was your mother’s cousin, wasn’t he ?” 

“ Yes, sir, he was.” 

“ Well—we are friends of his—what did he say to 
you when he came along ?” 

“ He told me that he was flying for his life.” 

“ Just so, Hetty ; that was very true. I hope he 
won’t have to fly far. Where was he going to try to 


b hide ? you see I could help him if I knew his plans.” 


Now Hetty was not a whit deceived by his smooth 
speech. But she was willing to tell-as much-of the 
truth as would consist with his safety ; and she wisely 
judged that her frankness would save her kinsman 
better than her silence. So she answered her ques- 
tioner candidly. “My cousin said he was going down 
this way to the river, where he had a boat; and he 
wanted me to tell the men that were chasing him 
that he had gone the other way to catch the mail 
Ww on.” 

“ Why didn’t you do as he bid you then, when I 
asked where he had gone?” thundered the officer 
fiercely. 

“T could not tell a lie, sir,” was the tearful answer. 

“ Hetty,” again began the smooth-tongued tory, 
“you are a nice child. Everybody knows you are a 
nice girl of truth. What did your cousin say, when 
you could not tell a falsehood ? ” 

“ He said he shouldn’t think I’d betray him to his 
death.” 

“ And then you promised him that you wouldn’t 
tell which way he went if you was killed for it ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” : 

“That was a brave speech; and so I su he 
thanked you for it, and ran down the road as quickly 
as possible.” 

“T promised not to tell where he went, sir.” 

“ O, yes, I forgot. Well tell us his last words and 
we won't trouble you any more.” 

“ His last words were: “ It’s my only chance, child, 
and I'll get down as you say.” 

And overcome by a sense of her kinsman’s danger, 
should they rightly interpret the language which she 
ree reported, she sobbed aloud, and hid her face from 
sight. 

Her tormenters did not stay long to soothe or tor- 
ment her. They had got, as they supposed, the in- 
formation which they wanted, and pushed rapidly 
down to the river. Now the Governor had arranged 
a signal with his boatmen, that a white cloth by cay 
or light in the night, displayed from the attic of his 


the creek, should inform them if he were in trouble, 
and put them upon the a’ert to help him. As soon, 
therefore, as he started from his cousin’s the signal 
CSS aes 
saw ursuin ty i 
patches sirens 84 of the leader, they 


uniform of the leader, they 
pulled swiftly out to sea. The horsemen reached the 
shore only in season to see the boat with two men in 
it, nearly out of sight ; sing their destined 
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Griswold’s cousin, when her hunted friend sprang past | - 
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hiding-place, which was just visible at the mouth of 





Paneth sess. ; 


the simple shrewdness of his little cousin had hid him, 
until the time came for her to return to the house for 
supper. Then he bade her go as usual to her home, 
telling her to ask her mother to place the signal lamp, 
as soon as it grew dark, in the window for the boat- 
men; and to send him there some supper, with his 
a in the hurry of his departure he had left 
behin os 

The signal recalled the boat, which after twilight 
had ventured in sight of the shore, and the farm- 
house ; and the Governor made his way to the river 
in safety. When he rejoined his wae in a secure 
home, he named the infant daughter which had been 
born in his absence, “ Hetty Marvin,” that he might 
be daily reminded of the little cousin whose truth and 
shrewdness had saved his life. 


Atliscellany. 


BE HONEST IN YOUR DEALINGS. 


It is an universal form of dishonesty to try to get 
goods below their value ; and whenever you do that 
you undertake to cheat. The man that wants to get 
a thing without giving a fair equivalent wants to be 
dishonest. If it costs to make a hat, and give a good 
living to the man that works upon it, and a moderate 
profit to the man that sells it, three dollars, and you 
undertake to buy it for two dollars and a half, you 
undertake to cheat half a dollar. If you attempt to 
beat a man down, and to get his goods for less than a 
fair price, you are attempting to commit burglary as 
seth os though you broke into his shop to take the 
things without paying for them. There is cheating 
on both sides of the counter, and generally less be- 
hind it than before it. If you want a man to build 
you, for two thousand dollars, a house that shall be 
worth five thousand; and what is the result ? 
teach that man to cheat you. You make him dis- 
honest. You drive him to the necessity of using poor 
materials and of deceiving you by filling —— with 
putty, and covering defects with paint. You taught 

im to be dishonest, and he served you right, though 
you did not serve him right in teaching him that les- 
son.— Rev. H. W. Beecher. 























It is a doubt whether the refinements of modern 
times have or have not been a drawback upon 
our happiness; for plainness and simplicity of man- 
ners have given way to etiquette, formality and de- 
ceit; while the ancient hospitality has now almost de- 
serted our hearth; and what we appear to have gain- 
ed in head, we seem to have lost in heart. 





Love and observe religion; the rest dies, it never 
dies. 

The stones in the heavenly temple are all living 
stones, but not all great ones. 

Conscience, be it ever so little a worm while we 
live, grows suddenly to a serpent on the death-bed. 





Yor Zion’s Herald. 
ENIGMAS. 
No. 7. 

I am composed of 29 letters: 

My 23, 21, 29, 10, 11, 4, 25, is what many are hop- 
ing for. 

My 1, 12, 19, 27, 15, 22, 28, is the name of a dic- 
tionary. 

My 13, 14, 8, 23, 26, 7, 4, is a wild animal. 

My 27, 28, 16, is used for writing purposes. 

My 25, 18, 9, 11, 29, 3, 26, 27, is the name of an 
ancient Jew. 

My 5, 27, 7, 6, 20, is the name of a flower. 

My 17, 22, 9, 24, 12, isa musical term. 

My 2, 29, 6, is a production of the West Indies. 

My whole is the name and residence of a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel in the Federal army. A. F. M. 


No. 8. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 11, 18, 15, 2, is what we should all do. 

My 4, 23, 7, 20, 9, 5, is what house-keepers could 
not do without. 

My 3, 10, 23, 3, 8, is what we ought to love. 

My 6, 21, 13, gives light. 

My 4, 16, 24, is a useful insect. 

My 1, 21, 14, 22, ig an animal. 

My 17, 10, 14, 19, 12, is a familiar acquaintance. 

My whole is one of St. Paul’s injunctions. L. S. 


Answers. No.5, Franklin Rand. No. 6, Union 
and Liberty, now and forever, one and inseparable. 


DHiographical, 


Bro. Zeno Farrineton died in Wales, Feb. 9, 1864, 
aged 83 years. 

Father Farrington became one of the first members .of 
our church in this place, and with Bro. Solomon Shaw 
was particularly active in the erection of our house of wor- 
ship here. He was always constant in his attendance upon 
the social and public means of grace, and was present on 
Sunday at the funcral of Bro. Shaw ; ‘and on the Tuesday 
following he departed in the triumphs of victorious faith 
to his eternal reward, only wishing in his last hours that 
he could preach Jesus to all mankind. ‘Truly our people 
die well. God seems to be gathering the fathers and moth- 
ers of our Isracl home to their final reward, this being the 
fifth aged member connected with this church that has 
died since our last Conference. M. P. WessTer. 


Sister Onrinpa NeepuaM, relict of the late Wm 
A. Needham, died in Wales, Mass., Dec. 18, 1863, aged 
67 years. 

Sister Needham with her departed husband, became a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this place 
many years since, when it was weak and feeble; and their 
house became a home for the weary itinerant, who was 
often refreshed by their hospitality. Though her health 
has been such for several years past that she could seldom 
attend church, yet she has ever maintained a consistent 
Christian profession; and when suddenly called at last, 
she died in hope of a better resurrection. M. P. W. 

Bro. Sotomon Suaw died in Wales, Feb. 5, aged 76 
years. 

Bro. Shaw experienced religion in this town about for- 
ty-one years since, under the labors of Rev. Jonas King,now 
a missionary to Athens, in Greece, but who then labored 
here for a few weeks as a home missionary. His convic- 
tions for sin were deep and strong, and his conversion 
bright and clear. He first connected himself with a small 
Congregational Church then formed in this town. But 
about ten years afterward, on the formation of a Method- 
ist Church, he and his companion connected themselves 
with us, and he ever remained a worthy member until his 
death, which was quite sudden, being present at church 
one Sunday, and was buried the next. Until increasing 
infirmities restricted his efforts, he was an active and effi- 
cient member of the church, and bore his part of her bur- 
dens and responsibilities. But he died happy and trium- 
phant, leaving a large family, including one daughter con- 
nected with the itinerancy in our Conference, with the 
church to mourn his loss. P. W. 























FRANKLIN Jupxins, son of Levi F. and Elizabeth 
Judkins, died at his residence in Alna, Jackson Co., Wis., 
Jan. 26, 1864, in the 27th year of his age. 

He was born in Palmyra, Somerset Co., Me., April 
8, 1837. In his 18th year he gave his heart to God, and 
received the ordinance of baptism. In 1850, removing 
with his father to Wisconsin, he maintained his religious 
integrity for one year, after which he was drawn by his 
new associates away from the Saviour. For many years 
he lived in a backslidden state. A few wecks beforé his 
death he became a seeker of salvation, and a few hours be- 
fore he died God spoke peace to his troubled soul. Just 
before he died he entreated his weeping companions and 
friends to meet him in heaven. A wife, child and many 
friends mourn his departure, but not as those who have no 
hope. W. I. W. Cunyincuam. 


Asanev Hoxwister died in East Glastenbury, Conn., 
Jan. 29, 1864, aged 82 years. 

Father H. experienced religion, Sept. 1819, and soon 
after united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
place. At the time of his death he was both class leader 
and steward, which relations he had held, most of the time 
for thirty-five or forty years. He was an earnest laborer 
for the cause of Christ. Many can testify to his faithful- 
ness in his endeavors to lead them to the Saviour. He 
daily lived a conscientious, consistent Christian; and no 
one disputed his Christianity. Gladly would we retain 
such men to labor for the spiritual welfare of Zion, but the 
Lord is calling them home. Rospert Crark. 

East Glastenbury, Feb. 12. 








Sister Eunice Burrinerton, wife of Royal Buffing. 
ton, died in Palmer, Jan. 10, aged 69 years. 

Sister Buffington for forty years was a worthy member 

T Ghureh. She died in peace, 

and rests in Christ. She discharged faithfully the duties 
of her various relations in life, and leaves behind numer- 
ous relatives, and her husband, who has been for many 
years one of the pillars of the Methodist Church. 

Palmer, Feb. 14. I. B. Bicrtow. 





Exisan H. Bisnop, son of Rev. James L. and Lois 


W. Bishop, formerly of the East Maine Conference, de-. 


ceased, was born in La , Me, Feb. 6, 1831, and 
died in Idaho Territory, Oct. 8, 1863, a: 32 years, 8 
months and 2 days. His death was occasioned by a slide 
of earth from the side of-a mountain. 


Milo, Feb. 12. James L. Bisnor. 





Sere’r Jesse A. Srons, son of Rey. J. Stone, of 
the Maine Conference, died in Carver Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged 21 years and 10 months. 

e gave his heart to God about six years ago. He en- 


tered his country’s service about one year and a half ago, | 


believing that God had called him to this work. He 
fought many hard battles without being wounded, and 
died of a disease in the head, deeply lamented by all that 
knew him, both at home and in the army. . 





J. Stone. 
Mary E. Sraxwoon, wife of Stanwood, 
died in Gloucester (Riverdale), Jan. 1864, aged 36 


years, 5 months, 










fer death "Sho boro her Soa 


You- 


sickness of several months with remarkable Christian ge 

tience. Her suffe in her last hours were extreme, but 

her soul triumphed in Christ her Saviour, and she fell 

asleep in hope ofa blissful immortality. 
Riverdale, Feb. 19. 


Parrence Berry, wife of Bro. Levi Berry, died at 
Greenland, N. H., Feb. 10, aged 68 years. 

Sister B. was a follower of Christ for forty Lae and 
her end was peace. . 8. B. 


S. Cuarin. 








Mrs. Leontca Jackson died in Poland, Me., Feb. 2, 
1864, a 81 years. 

For a years she faithfully followed Christ, and dur. 
ing a most painful and protracted illness, terminating in 
death, exhibited the — of the blessed Master, who said, 
“The cup which my Father giveth me, shall I not drink 
it?” Her last expression whe death was taking down 
the earthly house was, “ God is mine and Iam his.” So 


dies the Christian. Happy day, that lifts a soul from 
earth to glory. J. C. Perry. 
Mechanic Falls, Feb. 22. 





Bro. Jonan Camp, of Piermont, N. H., enlisted Sept. 
1862, into the 15th Regiment N. H. Vols., for nine 
months. : 

His term of service had expired, and he was returning 
home. He was taken sick at Memphis, Tenn., with ery- 
sipelas, and died suddenly, Aug. 6, aged 41 years. Bro. 
Camp was a worthy member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church twenty-one years, We deeply feel his loss as an 
official member, class leader and Sabbath School superin- 
tendent. His comrades say he fully exemplified the true 
Christian incamp. He leaves a wife, three daughters and 
one son, four loved ones haying preceded him to the home 
of the blessed. N. B. Wiviiams. 

Piermont, N. H., Feb. 19. 





Sister Mawata WIx.iams departed this life in Nor- 
wich Town, Feb. 2, 1864, aged 57 years. 

She bore her sufferings with resignation to the divine 
will, and felt that comfort which religion alone can give in 
the hour of death. Her language was, “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley.of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” She was a good Christian, and died in 
peace. Wm. TurxkincTon. 
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Advertisements, 


AMALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN 
the reach of every Church, School, Cemetery, Factory 
or Farm in the land. Their use throughout the United 
States and Canadas for the past six years has proven them to 
combine most valuable qualities, among which are TONE, 
STRENGTH, SONOKOUSNESS and DURABILITY OF VIBRA- 
TION, unequaled by any other manufacture. Sizes from 50 to 
5000 Ibs., costing TWO THIRDS LESS than other metal, or 
20 cents per pound, at which price I warrant them twelve 
months. Old bell metal taken in exchange, or bought for 
cash, Send for a Circular to the Manufacturer, 
HN B. ROBINSON, 
Sept 30 ly 


18) 
No. 190 William Street, New York, 
AY, STRAW AND CORN STALK CUTTERS, 
of various sizes and different patterns. VEGETABLE 
CUiTERS of the best patterns. WINNOWING MILLS, 
and the celebrated YANKEE CORN SHELLERS. 
Manufactured and sold by 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
Successors to NOURSE, MASON & Co. 











Jan 27 3mos 





R=aeysr NEW SEWING MACHINE EM- 

PARKER SEWING MACHINES (Stupio BUILDING,) 
106 T'REMONT STREET, (First loor.) 

An assortment of Silk, Cottons, &c., kept constantly on 
hand. Also, SILK AND WORSTED EMBROIDERY, 
Cording, Tucking, Quilting, and every description of Family 
Sewing, executed by competent operators at short notice. 

Supt 9 





HOUSE TO LET IN WILBRAHAM. A House 
convenient fora large family, and situated near the 
Academy. In connection with the above, a shop suitable for 
a Shoemaker (there is none in the vicinity). Also, a few 
acres of land. Any or all these may be hired on applicatioh 
to S. F. PICKERING, Wilbraham, Mass., or to REV. E. 
W. VIRGIN, Natick, Mass. 7 for house, $75. 
Feb 24 t 





PFOMINENT DOCTRINES AND PECULIAR 
USAGES of the Methodist Episcopal Church, stated 
and defended. With Scripture Proofs and Illustrations. By 
Rev. B. Hawley. 24 pages, 12mo. Tract form. Price 2 cents. 

An excellent tract to give to young converts and all who 
desire a knowledge of our doctrines. 

ARTICLES OF RELIGION AND GENERAL RULES 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Scripture Proofs 
and Iliustrations. 20 pages. 

THE BIBLE BAPTIST; a Dialogue between a “ Sprink- 
ler”? and an “ Immerser.” 20 pages. 

WESLEY’S VIEW OF ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION ; 
as gathered from his works. By Rey. D. A. Whedon. 16 
pages. 

FREE, FULL AND PRESENT SALVATION. By Rev. 
Wm. Arthur, A.M. 16 pages. 

ONLY BELIEVE; or, Words of Instruction to those who 
seck Jesus. By Wm. Arthur, 16 pages. 

All the above are intract form, and very desirable for dis- 
tribution, 12 pages for one cent. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 

Feb 24 4t 5 Cornhill, Boston. 





A®™ IMPORTANT WORK. ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY RENDERED ATTRACTIVE AND THE 
LAWS OF HEALTH MADE PLAIN. By E. Small, M.D. 
A want has long been felt for a popular and practical work 
on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. This work has been 
prepared with great care, expressly to supply this want. One 
of its most valuable features is the clear, lucid, and impressive 
instruction given relative tothe LAws OF LIFE and the pres- 
ervation of health. Another of its distinguishing character- 
istics is the numerous proofs it presents of the Creator’s good- 
ness, wisdom, and perfection of workmanship in man’s physi- 
eal structure. It is a book that should be in EVERY FAMILY. 
Read the following opinions: 
** 1 know of no work so admirably adapted to teach, not only 


Physiology, but a pure Theology to the young, as this.”—R, 
C. Mather, Head Assistant Bigelow School, Boston, 


‘* It is written in language simple, flowing and easy of com- 
prehension. I think it admirably adapted to the purpose.”’— 
Ira Warren, M.D 

“IT am fully convinced that it isreally a work of rare merit.” 
—Rev. O. E. Thayer. 

“The numerous sanitary suggestions are worth more than 
the cost of the whole work. No family can afford to be with- 
out it.”’—Rev. L. D. Barrows, D.D. 

“Tt is a book which should be not only read, but studied by 
all the youth in our schools, and by all the members of our 
families.”’—Zion’s Herald. 


PRICE $1.25. Agents wanted in every town and city to sell 


Address 
Feb 10 tf 


DEGEN & ESTES, Publishers, 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 





VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. The 

Subscribers offer for sale the Real Estate of BENJAMIN 
M. Cosy, Esq., late of Sanbornton Bridge, deceased, con- 
sisting of a two story Dwelling House and Office, well caleu- 
lated for a Lawyer or Physician, and connected therewith are 
two one story tenements, Barn and Garden. Said premises 
are situated in the central part of the flourishing village of 
Sanbornton Bridge, about seventy-tive rods from the N. H. 
Conference Seminary and Female College. Also, a one story 
Dwelling House, Barn, and about ten acres of land, three 
fourths of a mile from said Seminary and College, on the road 
leading to Sanbornton Square, and known as the Hayes place, 

Aliso, a farm of Fifty acres with a one story Dwelling 
House, Barn and Outbuildings situated in Hill, about three 
miles from Dr. Vail’s celebrated Water Cure Establishment 
and the Depot at Hill Village, and about four miles from 
Bristol Village. 

The above —— will be sold at a very low rate, and on 
reasonable terms. ETHAN COLBY, | Exeeutors 

CHARLES W. COLBY, “4 

Sanborifton Bridge, N. H., Dec. 19. 
Dee 30 tf 





OLGATE’S HONEY SOAP. This celebrated 
Toilet Soap, in such univeisal demand, is made from the 
choicest materials, is mild and emollient in its nature, fra- 
grantly scented, and extremely beneficial in its action upon 
the skin. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Jan 27 ly 





OWFE’S STANDARD SCALES. Adopted by 
the United States Government as the Standard. These 
Scales are constructed upon an entire new principle, in keep- 
ing with the advancement of the age—a combination acknowl- 
edged by scientific men to be the most reliable ever applied 
for weighing purposes. 

Every variety of Scales constantly on hand, consisting in 
part of Railroad, Truck, Depot, Hay, Coal, Cattle, Hopper, 
Packing, Grain, Furnace, Wool, Wheelbarrow Ware. 
house, Grocers’, Butchers’, Druggists’, Family, Chemists’, 
Jewelers’, Prescription and Gold Scales. Beams of all sizes. 
Weights of every description. Old Scales exchanged and re- 
paired. Every Scale Warranted Accurate. 

Warchouse, Nos. 92 Devonshire and 29 Federal Streets. 

Jan 27 6m H. A. DAVIS, 


H UMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC HOM@OPATHIC 
REMEDIES have proved, from the most ample experi- 
ence, an ENTIRE Success—Simple, Prompt, Efficient and Re- 





liable. They are the only medicines perfectly adapted to pop- 
ular use. They have received the highest praise from the 
Profession, the Press and the People, and will always render 
satisfaction. 
0. Price of Single Boxes—Cents. 
1 Cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation, 
2 “ Worm Fever, Worm Colic, &c., 25 
3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants, 25 
4 Diarrhea of Children or Adults, 
5 “ Dysentery, Bloody flux, Colic, 
6 “ Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Nausea, 
7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, 
8 * ‘'Tooth-ache, Face-ache, Neuralgia, 
9 ‘ Head-aches, Sick Head-aches, Vertigo, 
10 ‘“ Dyspepsia, Weak or Bilious Stomac 
11 * Suppressed, Scanty or Painful Periods, 
12 ‘* Profuse Periods, and Luccorrhea, 
13 * Croup, Hoarse Cough, Bad Breathing, 
14 “ Salt Rheum, Eru ns, Erysipelas, 
145 ‘* Rheumatism and Rheumatic Pains, 
16 * Fever and Ague, Old Agtes, 
17. * Piles, Internal or Blind or Bleeding, 
18 Ophthalmy, Weak or Inflamed ee 
i9 “ Catarrh, Acute, Chronic, Dry or Flowing, 
20 * Whooping Cough, 
2. © Asthma, 


J ppressed, Difficult Breathing, 
a 8 and Impaired Hearing, 

* §erofula, Enlarged Glands, Swelling, 

“4 Debility, or Nervous Weakness, 

*  Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations, 

‘« Sea-Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo, 
“Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Renal Calculi, 
Involuntary Discharge and Nervous Debility, 
‘« Sore Mouth, or Canker of Adults or Children, 
ad Lief Incontinence, 

«« Painful Periods, Pressure or Spasms, 

“ §ufferings at Change of Life, Fiushes, 
«Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea, St. Viti, ~ 
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PRICE. 
Case of fh a vials in morocco case, and Book, 
complete 


? 
Case of Twenty-eight large vials, in morocco, and Book, 
Case of Twenty large 8, in morocco, and Book, 

Case of Twenty large vials, plain case, and Book, 

Case of Fifteen Boxes; (Nos. | to 15,) and Book, 

Case of any Six Boxes. (Nos. 1 to 15,) and Book, 


mromerae 
S$3388 


charge, on receipt of the price. A ‘ 
i DR. F. HUMPHREYS 


Office and No. 562 
DR. HUMPHREYS fo sonsulted 


ress 





above, for all forms of disease. bey yy 
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this work, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. d 
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Pus GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF 
THE AGE. . 
ME. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of 
our common pasture weeds, a remedy that cures 
EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
. From the worst Scrofula down toa common pimple. He 
has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed ex- 
cept in two cases, (both thunder humor.) He has now in his 
ssession over one hundred certificates of its value, all with- 
fa twenty miles of Boston. 
‘Two bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kiud of pimples on 
the face. 
‘wo or three bottles will clear the system of boils. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the 
mouth and stomach. 
Three or five bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind of 
Erysipelas. 
note two bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the 
Eyes. 
Irwo bottlesare warranted to cure running of the ears and 
blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruption of the skin. 
wo or three bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the most des- 
perate cases of rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles are warranted to cure Salt-Rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of Scrofula. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and 
perfect cure is warranted when the above quantity is taken, 
RoxBvury, MAss, 
DEAR MADAM :—The reputation of the Medical Discovery, 
in curing all kinds of humors, is so well established by the 
unanimous voice of all who have ever used it, that 1 need not 
say anything onthe subject, as the most skillful physicians 
and the most careful druggists in the country are ous 
in its praise. ~ 
In presenting the Medical Discovery to your notice, I do it 
with a full knowledge of its curative power, in relieving all, 
and curing most of those diseases to which you are unfortu- 
nately so liable. . 
That most excruciating disease to an affectionate mother, 
NURSING SORE MOUTH, 
Ts cured as if by a miracle ; your own temper is restored to its 
natural sweetness, and your babe from short and fretful naps 
to calm and sweet slumbers; and the Medical Discovery be- 
comes a fountain of blessing to your husband and household, 
In the more advanced stages of 
CANKER, 
it extends to the stomach, causing 
DYSPEPSIA, és 
which is nothing but canker on the stomach; then to the in- 
testines and 


KIDNEYS, 
creating a sinking, gone-feeling, and an indifference even to 
the cares of your family, 
Your stomach is 
RAW AND INFLAMED, 

your food distresses you, and you can only take certain kinds, 
and even of that your system does not get half the nourish- 
ment it contains, as the acrimonious fluid of the canker cats it 
up ; then your complexion loses its bloom and becomes sallow 
or greenish, and your best day is gone. For want of nourish- 
ment your system becomes loose and flabby, and the fibres of 
your body become relaxed. Then follow a train of diseases 
which the Medical seemmas7 — adapted to 


Palpitation of the heart, pain in the side, weakness of the spine 
and small of the back, pain of_the hip joint when you retire, 
irregularity of the bowels, and also, that most excruciating of 
diseases, the 

PILES. 


How many thousands of poor women are suffering from this 
disease and pining away a miserable life, and their next door 
neighbor does not know the cause. I wish to impress on your 
mind that good old proverb, ‘* An ounce of prevention is bet- 
ter than a pound of cure.” In the 

MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
you have both the preventive and the cure, with this great and 
good quality, that it will) never under any circumstances, do 
you any injury. 

No change of diet ever necessary—eat the best you can get 
and enough of it. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE,—Adults one tablespoonful per day— 
Children over ten years, dessert spoonful—Children from five 
to eight years, teaspoonful. As no directions can be applica- 
ble to all constitutions, take sufficient to operate on the bowels 
twice a day. Yours truly, DONALD KENNEDY, 

Price $1.00 per bottle. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States. ly Oct 1 





M. DINSMOOR, Agent in Massachusetts and 
¢ Maine for THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA; 
THE ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, for the Years 1861, 1862 
and 1863; Cyclopedia of Commercial and Business Anec- 
dotes, and other Publications of 
D. APPLETON & CU., OF NEW YORK, 
No. 6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, Boston. 
Agents Wanted. tf Jan 20 





EMALE STRENGTHENING CORDIAL. This 
Medicine is of long tried efficacy for correcting all dis- 
orders incidental to the feminine sex, That the afflicted may 
feel assured that this Cordial is truly valuable and worthy 
their confiden¢e,—not one of those secr: t compounds purposed 
to destroy healthy action, I add a few testimonials from phy- 
sicians whom all, favoring the Eclectic and Reformed Prac- 
tice of Medicine, respect. ‘ 
Dr. WILLARD C. GrorGE, formerly Professor in the 
Worcester Medical College, and President of the Eclectic 
Medical Society, Mass., speaks of it in the following terms : 
“‘Thave used the Female Strengthening Cordial similar to 
that prepared by Dr. Geo. W. Swert, 166 Hanover Street, 
and I regard it as one of the best Medicines for Female Com- 
plaints that can be found.” 


Dr. J. Kine, Author of * Woman: Her Diseases and their 
Treatment,” says : 

“This Medicine appears to exert a specific influence on the 
Uterus. It is a valuable agent in all derangements of the Fe- 
male Reproductive Organs.” 

Dr. E. Smirn, President of the New York Association of 
Botanic Physicians, says: 

“No Female, if in delicate health, should omit the timely 
use of this valuable Cordial. I owe much of my success in 
midwifery to the use of this Medicine.” 


MOTHERS AND MARRIED LADIES: 
The following from Dr. Fay is well worthy your notice : 


“ Asa general remedy for Female Complaints this ‘ Cor- 
dial’ is a very valuable one, but by the Profession it is es- 
teemed wore highly for its good results during Confinement 
in relieving the great suffering attendant upon childbirth. I 
ackzowledge with Dr. Smith that much of my success in mid- 
wifery is due to the use of this medicine. It strengthens both 
mother and child. In such cases I follow the directions of 
Prof, King, by allowing my patients to use it afew weeks 
previous to confinement, as by the energy it aparts to the ute- 
rine nervous system the labor will be very much facilitated, 
and removes the cramps which many females are liable to. 
No woman, if she knew the great value of this Strengthening 
Cordial would fail to use it.” 

I have received numerous testimonials from different parts 
of the country where used. Knowing the good it is capable 
of doing, I will warrant every bottle of my “Cordial” to be 
satisfactory in its results, 

The following symptoms indicate those affections in which 
the Female Strengthening Cordial has proved invaluable : 

Indisposition to Exertion, Wakefulness, Uneasiness, 
Depres-ion of Spirits, Trembling, Loss of Power, Pain in the 

Back, Alternate Chills and Flushing of Heart, 
Dragging Sensation at the Lower Part of the Body, 
eadache, Languor, Aching Along the Thighs, 
Intolerance of Light and Sound, Pale Countenance, 
Derangement of the Stomach and Bowels, Difficult Breathing, 
Hysteria, &c., &c. 

It is a specific remedy in all Uterine Diseases, Chlorosis or 
Green Sickness, Irregularity, Painfulness, Profuse or 
Suppression of Customary Discharges, Leucorrhea 
or Whites, Scirrhus or Ulcerated State of the 
Uterus, Sterility, &c. 

No better Tonic can possibly be put up than this, and none 
less likely to do harm, as it is composed wholly of vegetable 
agents, and such as we have known to be valuable, and have 

used for many years, , 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER BOTTLE. 

Sold by Drug»ists generally, Also sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Be sure and get that prepared at the NEW ENGLAND 
BOTANIC DEPOT, 106 HANOVEK STREET, BosToN. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 

Feb 10 3mos 

R. WILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. The 
People’s remedy. Try it, and, if it does not prove to be 
all that is claimed for it, then condemn it. This medicine is 
warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver Com- 
plaint, that main wheel of so many diseases; and warranted 
to cure Jaundice in its worst forms, all Bilious Diseases, and 
Foul Stomach, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Humors of the Blood 
and Skin, Indigestion, Headaches, Dizziness, Piles, Fever and 
Ague, and all kindred complaints. 

KELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war- 
ranted to cure Rheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds, 
Throat Distemper, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 
Cramps, and other similar complaivts. 

Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Lowell, Mass., 
and for sale by Gro. C. GoopWIN & Co., and M. S. BURR 
& Co., Boston. ly Sept 3 


N™ ETEEN YEARS AGO MR. MATHEWS 
first prepared THE VENETIAN HAIR DYE; since 
that time it has been used by thousands, and in no instance 
has it failed to give perfect satisfaction. 

THE VENETIAN Dye is the cheapest in the world. Its 
price is only Fifty Cents, and each bottle contains double the 
quantity of dye to those usually sold for $1. 

THE VENETIAN DYE is the safest composition of its class, 
It is warranted not to injure the hair or the sealp in the 
— degree. 

i VENETIAN DYE works with rapidity and certainty, 
the hair requiring no preparation whatever. 

THE VENETIAN DrE oe mgs any shade that may be de- 
sired—one that will not fade, crock or wash out—one that is 
as permanent as the hair itself. Price 50 cents. For sale by 
all areauipte. Pere only we 

A. I. MATHEWS, General Agent, 12 Gold St., New York. 

Also, Manufacturer of MATHEWS’ ARNICA HAIR 
GLOSS. the best hair dressing in use. Prive 25 cents, 

ov y 











pry O FORTES. T. GILBERT & CO. have re~ 
moved their Piano-Forte Warerooms from 48f Washing- 
ton Street to No. 20 Beach Street, where the business will be 
continued as formerly, 
Pianos tuned and repaired by E. Fosrs, their oldest and 
most experienced tuner, in a thorough manner. 
Oct 28 ly 


SEFUL AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY !— 
Applicable to the useful Arts —HILTON’S INSOLU- 
BLE CEMENT! is of more general practical utility than any 
invention now before the public. It has beea thoroughly 
tested during the last two years by practical men, and pro- 
=— by all to be superior to any adhesive preparation 
nown, 

A new thing.—HILTON’s INSOLUBLE CEMENT is a new 
thing, and the result of years of study. 

lis Combination.—Its combination is on SCIENTIFIC PRIN- 
CIPLES, and under no cir t. or change of tempera- 
ture, will it become corrupt or emit any offensive smell. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers —BOOT AND SHOE Man- 
ufacturers, using Machines, will find it the best article known 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works without delay, is not 
affected by any chamge of temperature, 

Jewelers —JEWELERS will find it sufficiently adhesive for 
their use, as has been proved. 

Families.—It is especially adapted to Leather, and we claim 
as an especial merit, that it sticks Patches and Linings to 
Boots and Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching. 

It is a Liquid.—It is the only LIQUID CEMENT extant 

it is a sure thing for mending 
FURNITURE, 
CROCKERY, 
TOYS, 








IVORY, 
And articles of Household use, 


Remember.—REMEMBER Hilton’s Insoluble Cement is in 
a liquid form, and as easily applied as paste. 


Hilton’s Iasoluble Cement is insoluble in water or oil. 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement adheres oily substances. 

Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ Packages from 2 
ounces to 100 Ibs 


Finis HILTON BROS. & CO., Prorrirrors, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 





le Boxes, with directions, 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1 For sale everywhere. ly: May 20 
GhOTION Bay — having F. Beuehes 8 Ge or Phil- " 7 
ee on them, euch are old and worthless, or counter- KAKALINE THE HAIR 
%. All my fresh and genuive medicines have F. Hum- H ee HAIR! Pre 6g the Barks Hoot 
phreys, M. D., on the bottom of each box, and Flower of the Persian plant, KAKALI. 
4a@- These REMEDIES, by the case or the single box, are It is the identical on used the Eastern 
sent to any part of the country, by Mail or Express, free of ms for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, 


. 


by its use the Hair RerTains trs YOUTHFUL LUXURI- 

ANCE AND CoLor THROUGH 

One application 
and retain it in 


LIFE. 
Gina seartsom, wituows the aid ot 


will 
REQUIRED POSITION 
FALLING OFF, 
giving the whole a 





prevent the Hair from 
Pgenath wag 


dark appearence. 

(Valchahol, or any other injurious 
TP. rE ein DRESSING 

IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


sco.” 
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GABDINER’S RHEUMATIC AND NEuRay:. 
GIC COMPOUND. 

We refer those who are afflicted with either of these troy), 
some and painful complaints to the adyertisement of ;), 
above named remedy in to-day’s Journal, and particular), to 
the testimonials to its efficacy which the advertisement ¢,, 
tains. There is one feature of these testimcnials which j, mn 
culiar. They are not signed by persons who reside jp »; 
furthermost parts of the earth, unknown to any one, by; ),, 
well-known citizens of Boston—the influence of whose nam, 
would never be given to an article which is not worthy ; 
public confidence, We know of a case in which a gentlems, 
has suffered from Neuralgia, and which has been given oy¢, , . 
incurable, who, after trying three bottles of the Compoung 
has experienced great relief, and is now confident of recovery. 
Under these circumstances we feel willing to recommend tj, 
Compound to the attention of our readers.—Boston Journgy 

This is a remarkable mdicine and performs great cures, 

Warranted a cure or no pay. 

Removed to 91 Washington Street, up one flight, 

Feb 10 4t 
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L. 2pyPACKARD, M. D., HOM@OPATHIG 
+ PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, No. 372 broadway 
South Boston, . 


Office hours, 7 to 9, A. M.—1 to3, P. M. ly July 2 





PATBBANKS’ PREMIUM STANDARD SCALBZs, 
GENUINE!!! 
Accurate, Durable and Convenient. 
HAy, CoAL, RAILROAD, PLATFORM AND COUNTER SCALES, 
Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, Druggists’, Confectionery 
and Gold SCALES. 
* Also, Safes, Patent Alarm Money Drawers, and a completa 
assortment of Store Furniture. 
Our ONLY warehouse in BosTON is 
118 MILK STREET, Corner of Batterymarch Street. 
April 29 ly FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 


T WILL NOT WASH OUT. TARRANT’S IN. 
DELIBLE INK. For Marking LINEN, MUSLIN, SILK, 
&c. By years of use has proved itself 
THE BEST, 
MOST PERMANENT, 
MOST RELIABLE 





Marking Ink in the World. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 


aay For sale by all Druggists. ly Nov 4 





OR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
THE VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the 
most highly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood 
the best of all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of 
nearly forty years. It is recommended by our best physi- 
cians, Our most eminent citéeens, the Press, the Trade, in fact 
by all who know it. For certificates, which can be given to 
almost any extent, see wrappers to each bottle. The Propri- 
etors will cheerfully refund the ——t if not entirely satis- 
factory. Price 50 cents and $1; the large bottles much the 
cheapest. Be core to get the genuine, which is prepared 
only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
Boston. 6mos Dec 16 





OPP & PEAR, (Successors to F. A. Bteele,) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
FASHIONABLE UPHOLSTERY GOODS, WINDOW 
SHADES, &c., 
No. 387 Washington Street, corner of Avery Street, Boston, 
GOLD BORDERED AND OTHER WINDOW SHADES, 
Shade Linen, Muslin and Lace Curtaius, 


“ Patches, Cornices, 

« Hollands, Bands, 

‘“ Fixtures and Trimg’s, Pins, 
Brocatelle, Black Walnut Poles, 
Damasks, &e., &, 


DRAPERY CURTAINS 
Of every description made and put up in the best manner, 
Furniture of all kinds neatly Repaired, Upholstered, and 
Re-covered. 
Also, Agents for Bray’s Patent Shade Fixture. 
April 15 tf 


HELLERS AND CUTTERS. 
ers and Merchants! 

We are now prepared to furnish Plows, Corn Shellers and 
Vegetable Cutters, Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutters, both Cyl- 
inder and Lever, second to none in the market. 

We can recommend our Vegetable Cutter as much superior 
to any in the market. The following are the names of a few 
parties now using this machine :— . B. Loring, Salem, 
Mass.; Wm. Birnie, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 

WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
39 and 40 South Market Street, Boston. 

Manufactory, Chicopee Falls, Mass. ly Sept 9 





Attention, Farm- 





T ARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
Ps APERIENT, for Thirty Years has received the favora- 
ble recommendation of the Public, and been used and pre- 
scribed by the first Physicians in the Land as the best remedy 
known for 
Sick Headache, 
7 Nervous Headache, 
Dyspepsia, 
Sour Stomach, 
Billious Headache, 
Dizziness, 
Costiveness, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gout, 
Indigestion, 
Torpidity of the Liver, 
Gravel, 
Rheumatic Affections, 
Piles, 
Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, 
Bilious Attacks, 
Fevers, 
&e, 
For Testimonials, &c., see pamphlet with each bottle, 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 


4a5~ For sale by all Druggists. ly 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS! BELES! WEST 
TROY BELL FOUNDERY. (Established in 1826.) 

The subscribers manufacture and have constantly for sale 
at their old established Foundery, their superior BeLus for 

CHURCHES, FACTORIES, ACADEMIES, STEAM- 

BOATS, LOCOMOTIVES, &c., &c.: 

made solely of Copper and Tin, mounted with their improved 
and patented Mountings, and warranted of good tone, and not 
to break. The intrinsic value of bells made of copper and tin 
is worthy of the consideration of Bell buyers, since—aside 
from their superior ringing qualities, as compared with those 
made of baser materials—their metal, even if broken in pieces 
or melted into globules by fire, is worth anywhere, in cash, 
two thirds of the cost of new metal, or it may be turned in in 
part payment for a new bell. 

For full particulars, send for an illustrated Circular. 
Address E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
March 26 ly West Troy, N. Y. 


Nov # 








RUNKARD, STOP! A remedy has been dis- 
covered that will take away all desire for strong drink. 
Ithas cured hundreds in and about Boston. Letters and cer- 
tificates from many who have been cured may be seen by call- 
ing, or send for Circular. The Boston Pilot has the follow- 
ing: “‘ A Radical Cure for Drunkenness may be procured of 
Dr. Beers, No. 31 Essex Street. There is no humbug about 
this.”” The Journal says: “We would cail attention to the 
Radical Cure for Intemperance, prepared by Dr. Beers, of this 
city. We know of many who have had the desire for al 
coholic drinks entirely removed by its use.” 
N. B.—It can be given without the knowiedge of the patient. 
Feb 3 . 8mos 





OTES ON EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE GA- 
LATIANS AND EPHESIANS. By Joseph Lonking. 
Price, 40 cents. 

QUESTIONS ON EPISTLES OF PAUL TO THE GAL- 
TIANS AND EPHESIANS. By Joseph Loniing. Price, 
$1.20 per dozen. 

Mr. Longking’s Notes on the Gospels have won him a high 
reputation in this department of Sunday School literature. 
Like his former Notes, these go straight to the difficulties of 
the sacred text without circumlocution or reaper’ sues of f dis- 

lay of critical pengeiag They give the results of such learn- 
ing without the details. They also contain the opinions of 
the best commentators on knotty passages, illustrated by the 
common-sense expositions of the author himseif. These 
Notes, with their corresponding Questions, will be an accep- 
table addition to our text-books for Bible classes. 

waren JAMES P. MAREE, Joett, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 

ov 





MervAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 

ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 
Mutual principle. 

Accumulation—over $2,500,000, and increasing—for benefit 
of members present and future. 

The whole safely and vpn ved invested. 

The business conducted exclusi¥ely for the benefit of the 
persons insured. 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
from . 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1858, amounted 
to 36 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when de- 
sired, and the amounts not too small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, and 
its reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of the éom- 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid, 


DIRECTORS. 
Willard Phillips, Pres’t, Charles Hubbard, 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell ae oT 
Charles P. Curtis, George H. rolger, 
Thos. A. Dexter, W. B. Reynolds, 


Homer Bartlett, 

Francis C. Lowe JAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary 
WM. W. MORLAND, Medical Examincr, . 
Feb 12 ly 


James 8. Amory, 





AIR DYE! HAIR DYE!! BATCHE "3 
H CELEBRATED HAIR DYE Is tHe Best am 
The only Harmless, True, and Reliable Dye 


Known 

This splendid Hair Dye is Perfect—changes Red, Rusty or 
Gre Har, instant] ins Glossy Black or Nesural Brown, 
without Injuring the Hair or Staini the Skin, leaving the 
Hair Soft and Beautiful ; imparts fresh vitality, frequently 
restoring its pristine color, and rectifies the ill effects of Bad 
Dyes. The Genuine is signed WILLIAM A. BATCHELOR, 
all others are mere imitations, and should be avoided. Sold 
b aoe = gists, &c. FACTORY—81 BARCLAY STREET, 

BATCHELOR’S NEW TOILET CREAM DRESS- 
ING THE HAIR. ly eee 24 


W Ustare Sem B. MAY, STOCK BROKER, 9 
8 


Wor.tp! 





Ke aud Bonds of all descriptions bo 

8 an nds of all descriptions bought and sold at the 

Brokers’ Board. (Strictly Commissions.) eeedte 
= netey by mail warner 4 and prompt-y attended to. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Boston WxrsLEYAN ASSOCIATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England. The Association undertake the risk and care of 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services. Unlike most other Methodist 
papers, the Heralu uas never received any support from the 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on its 
own patronage. If, after paying the necessary expenses of 
publishing, any profits accrue, they are paid to the New 
England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, Vermont, and 
East Maine Conferences. 

1. The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.00 per year, invariably in advance. ; 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 

3. All communications designed for publication should’ be 
addressed to the Editor, and letters on business should be 
addressed to the Ayent. 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers, r 











ag We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Ojice to which 
papers are to be sent, in such manner that there can be 10 
misunderstanding. 
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